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SKETCH OF LORD DENMAN, BARON DOVEDALE, 
, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE KING’S BENCH." 


Tae subject of this sketch was born in London, about five-and-fit 
years ago. He is the son of the late Dr. Denman, who com 
life as a general medical practitioner, and who afterwards attained the 
highest eminence as an accoucheur. The work of Dr. Denman, on the 


Practice of Midwifery, is still considered a standard one among the 


profession. The author was as highly esteemed in his day as Gooch, 
Clark, and Merriman, in our own; and if his practice were not as 
Incrative as that of the second-named gentleman, it was tothe full as 
xtensive and respectable. His son, the present Chief Justice, was 
pp al for the bar. While yet young, he was sent to Eton, 
where he distinguished himself by some Latin verses, which have since 
seen the light. In due course of time Mr. Denman was entered of 
Oxford, where he was chiefly remarkable for his passionate devotion to 
Belles Lettres learning. At the regular period Mr. Denman became 
amember of Lincoln’s Inn. While a Templar, he was a member of 
several debating societies, and was further observed to be assiduous im 
his attendancg at the House of Commons, to witness those great.con+ 
tests which were then carried on between Fox and Pitt. About the 
or 1804, or the beginning of 1805, Mr. Denman was called ‘to the 
bar, Shortly after he joined the Midland Circuit, which. he continued 
to travel for some years, with small business at first, but which after- 
— og considerably as his forensic talents peony disclosed. 
feantime Mr. Denman made no scruple of avowing his politicalopi- 
tions ; and, indeed, his friendshi ty Parr, and the present Lord 
Chancellor, sufficiently IMS | the tendency of his political senti- 
ments. Nor was he long left without an opportunity of putting forth 
these opinions in the greatest public case of modern times. _— 
ag 1820, Queen Caroline appeared in , and pip | 
inistry of that day proceeded. in their Bill of Pains. 
es against her. The present Lord Chancellor was selected 
her Majesty as her Attorney-General, and Mr, Denman was: i 
4 Solicitor-General, The zeal, if not. the discretion. of the advocate, 
was greatly apparent in Mr. Denman's appeal in behalf of his royal 
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client to the House of Lords. In impassioned accents he calledq 
their lordships to interpose—he threw himself altogether into the cag. 
identified his feelings with those of his royal client, but co 
with a strange application of the injunction of the Saviour, “ Wom 
go thou, and sin no more.” It was attempted then, and has ofiy 
sought to be inferred since, that this was an admission of guilt on ty 
part of the advocate, but if those who thus arraign the discretiong 
the counsel will take the trouble to read the whole of the speech¢ 
the Queen’s Solicitor-General, they will find that the context by» 
means bears ‘this “interpretation ; on the contrary, it will be seen thy 
Mr. Denman most carefully guarded himself against any such jy, 
ference. The truth is, this scriptural expression was used in refereng 
to another, ‘‘ Let him who is without sin cast the first stone,” and t, 
ae application of it in the case of which we are 7 we 
imited to certain imprudencies, of which the advocate did not dey 
that his royal client had been guilty. 

The appearance of Mr. Denman, in.a case of so much i 
brought him greatly under the public notice, and on the first vacang 
he was elected member for the town of Nottingham. While in Py. 
liament he executed his stewardship with zeal and fidelity. fly 
attendance in St. Stephen’s was most exemplary, though he didn 
address the House so frequently as might be supposed. As a vole, 
however, he clearly indicated his sense of the deep responsibility ofthe 
trust; for his name was found enrolled in all the important division 
involving constitutional principles. When he did speak, the effortsd 
Mr. Denman were more remarkable for elegance than strength, al 
for impassioned and fervid declamation than for depth or profundity, 
He invariably adopted the cause of the oppressed as his own; and Ws 
sure to be found on the weaker and more generous side. Thoughwt 
taking the lead, which his friend Mr. Brougham’s more general inlet 
mation qualified him to take—he was, nevertheless, found to bea 
important ally in political questions, and not less in those efforts malt 
by Sir James Mackintosh to improve the administration and mitigateth 
excessive rigour of the criminal law. It was, therefore, with regtt, 
that his friends—and the popular interest generally—saw him obligel 
to secede from Parliament—but the claims of a young and numetits 
family, and the desire to promote their interests by attending & 
clusively to the duties of his profession, obliged him altogether to sr 
sender to his constituents the important trust with which they hal 
invested him. It was accordingly replaced in the hands of the bt 
gesses of Nottingham, and replaced, unsullied and unstained. 

About this period the citizens of London elected Mr. Denman 
their Common Serjeant. For several years he executed the dutié 
attached to this office with eminent zeal and ability. We find his 
pursuing his profession with honour to himself, and advantage 0 
his clients, till the year 1829, As Common Serjeant he had g 
satisfaction to men of all parties, and as a politician he had enu 
his opinions with so little of personal and party heat, and so muchd 
the fervour of conviction, as to win the applause of his political att 
gonists—for personal enemies he had none. Struck with his franknes 
—~and that directness and singleness of purpose which have al 
been main features in the character of Mr. Denman, the Duke of We 
lington recommended him to his sovereign in 1829-30 for the honett 
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of'a silk . This grace conferred a lustre not less on the dispenser 
than on Soe iesiplent. Nor is Lord Lyndhurst without merit in the 
transaction, for that eminent functionary forwarded in every possible 
way the object of the Premier. 

Mr. Denman did not again come very prominently before the 
till the dissolution of the Duke of Wellington’s government. When 
the present Chancellor was elevated to the seals he was appointed ‘his 
Majesty's Attorney-General, and Sir William Horne his Slicitor- 
General. During the period in which he filled this high office, the 
records of the King’s Bench or Common Pleas will be found free from 
any wanton act of legal oppression. It is true the Hon. Member for 
Oldham was prosecuted for an article he published about the fires, but 
the jury in this ease acquitted the defendant—a plain proof that it was 
not packed, as it doubtless might have been during the reign of an 
Attorney-General less solicitous for the liberty of the subject. In Par- 
liament the Attorney-General defended the general measures of the 
Crown with zeal—and more particularly the Reform Bill—a measure 
of which he had always professed himself a warm advocate. As a 

blic speaker he showed himself much superior in power and popu- 

ity to his legal colleague—but it were unjust not to say that on the 
— of the Russian- Dutch Loan both these gentlemen sadly broke 
. In fact the question was a difficult one to support. There 
were views of the question which no ingenuity could gloss over, and 
difficulties which no talent could overcome; and we will do Sir 
Thomas Denman the credit to say, that he is not the man to lend him- 
self heart and hand to support any cause, of the justice and purity of 
which he is not conscientiously convinced. 

At length the death of that eminent lawyer, Lord Tenterden, caused 
avacancy in the Chief Justiceship of the King’s Bench. No doubt if the 
general opinion of the profession were taken, Sir James Scarlett would 
hare been declared the fittest person for that high office, looking not 
alone to his merits and ability as a lawyer, but also to his very 
and varied attainments as a man—but Sir James had abandoned ‘his 
party and political connexions—he had not only abandoned these, 
but his early and openly professed opinions ;* and under these cir- 
cumstances it would have been wrong in a general point of view for 
the Whig party to have promoted him, and highly unjust in reference 
to their political friends and adherents. The reproach of promotin 
enemies and forgetting friends, is one that has been so often 
80 justly urged against the Whigs, that we are glad Sir Thomas 
Denman did not in his person furnish another instance of this political 
ingratitude. There was, it is true, a large section of the Tory portion 
of the Bar which vilipended the Government for this promotion: These 
gentlemen pleased themselves in drawing a disadvantageous comparison 
between Sir Thomas Denman and Lord Tenterden. We are not 
among the number of those who will compliment Lord Denman at the 
expense of truth; and we are therefore very free to admit that as a 
mere lawyer he is greatly inferior to what Lord Tenterden was, but at 


ee 





* Sir James had been early admitted a Member of Brookes’s, and in 1809 or 1810 
he was admitted a Member of the Fox Club, He regularly attended their dinners t 
Greenwich till a late period. ny 
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the same time we very much doubt if Westminster Hall now futnishy 
a single individual equal to Lord Tenterden in professional attainments, 
Let us, however, reverse the case—let us suppose that Lord Grey wer 
a Tory instead of a Whig, and Lord Denman of the same politica] 
complexion—then these hypercritics could have found no unfitness in 
the appointment—on the contrary, they would have applauded it 
the very echo, thus demonstrating that it is faction, not principle, ip 
which their abuse originates. 
On this subject we may, however, remark that something more than 
a mere lawyer is required for the office of Chief Justice of the King’ 
Bench. Lord Tenterden had this great qualification in an eminent 
degree, but then he was deformed by a total want of dignity—bya 
rude, unpolished, and often brutal demeanour to the Bar. A com. 
petent knowledge of the law it is not very difficult to find, but the 
qualities which should adorn the first magistrate of the country are not 
to be met with everyday. Dignity, patience, blandness, urbanity, and 
courteous demeanour, one expects to meet with in polished society, but 
they are not of such frequent occurrence on the Judicial Bench, 
Though in other respects admirably qualified for the high place of 
Chief Justice, Lord Tenterden was glaringly deficient in these minor 
virtues. It was often painful to practise under him; and witnesses, 
suitors, and the Bar itself have too often been made to feel the inf. 
mities of a temper never very good, but soured of late by age and ill 
health. Since the appointment of Lord Denman no complaints of this 
nature have been made. The new Chief Justice has borne his faculties 
with blended dignity and meekness, and the Bar as well as the public 
have been treated with unvarying courtesy and good humour. Itisa 
great advantage—a much greater one than many men would at 
first sight be inclined to believe—to have the Court of King’s Bench 
under the superintendence and control of a well-bred gentleman; 
and that Lord Denman is eminently such, no man who has had 
occasion to visit his Court can venture to gainsay. And when itis 
borne in mind that the opportunities for the exhibition of profound 
legal learning are after all rare—and that the great majority of 
causes are such as occur every day in the common routine of 
life, the imperious necessity for a profound lawyer does not seems 
great as to blind one altogether to the presence of minor, yet most im 
portant requisites. Let it be remembered, too, that in intricate cases 
there is almost always the expedient of the cura advisare vult ; so that 
if a Judge be not full of his subject on the first blush, he has generally 
the opportunity afforded him to replenish his memory, and reburnish 
the legal armour which he had suffered to rust. The Court of King’s 
Bench, too, is composed of five Judges, and if one of these shou 
peradventure, err, there are the others to lead him back to the right 
. And truly is it necessary that the fantastic profundity and 
achrymose simplicity of a Littledale—the black-letter playfulness of a 
Patteson—and the foggy gloom and uncertain humour of a Taunton, 
should be kept in check by the well-bred and decent dignity and mild- 
ness of a Denman. Of Mr. Justice James Parke we say nothing in the 
category of defects ; for he is not only perfect as a lawyer, but also 
possesses the advantage of being a thorough man of the world—but for 
the other members of the Court it should seem that the disposition and 
manner of a Denman could not be better employed, than in mixing 
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LORD DENMAN. 473 
itself up with their merits and defects in order to render the judicial 


perfect. : 
Asa Judge, Lord Denman exhibits the same high-minded and con- 
scientious spirit which he always displayed at the Bar, In him there 
was no unworthy trickery—no inordinate love of gain—no mean com- 

i towards solicitors—no depreciation of rivals. The following 
is only one of the many instances in which the noble lord, when plain 
Mr. Denman, exhibited that absence of sordid motive—and that de- 
yotion to public principle which are, alas! too rare in all ranks of life. _ 

In the year 1824, a long and ruinous struggle had been maintained. 
by the bu s of Monmouth, against the Common Council, sup- 

by the Duke of Beaufort. The burgesses at length succeeded 
in establishing the right of electing their own magistrates from the. 
body at large instead of the Common Council. This right was awarded 
them by the verdict of two juries—one at Gloucester, the other at 
Monmouth. At the first Court of Record held by the mayor thus 
elected, Mr. Thomas Thackwell and seven other gentlemen were elected 
of the town, and regularly sworn and enrolled as such. 
Hereupon the opposite party immediately filed an information against 
each of the wins pattems i admitted. They were called upon to 
show by what authority they claimed to be bu s of Monmouth. 
Harassed and worn out by previous expenses, Mr. Thackwell and his. 
friends prayed the Court of King’s Bench to let the validity of the 
election be decided by the trial of one issue. This after some panned 
was granted, and Mr. Benjamin Yates, a respectabledraper, was sel ° 
The venue was removed to Gloucester, and was tried there at the Lent 
assizes, 1824, 

On that occasion Mr. Denman (who had previously subscribed 10/. 
in aid of the cause of theseven burgesses) left the Midland Circuit, travel- 
> oe Warwick to Gloucester (the last town in the Oxford Circuit), to 

d what he conceived a great public principle attacked in theperson 
of these burgesses. To an advocate, in such full business as Mr. Den-. 
man then had, this must have been a serious inconvenience, as well asa 
great pecuniary loss, but his zeal in the good cause was not to be. 
abated either by distance or difficulty. In his address to the jury, he 
observed, ‘‘ that the question to be decided on that day was more the. 
cause of the people of England than any he had ever seen.” Never- 
theless a verdict was given against Mr. Yates, and the other burgesses 
were equally with him compelled to renounce their functions. 

It was on this occasion that Mr. Denman nobly returned the fee of 
300 guineas which had been paid to him; and not content with this 

act of munificent liberality, Re would not suffer his clients to pay for 
his lodgings, nor even to give the usual fee to his clerk, which in this 
instance would have amounted: to above five-and-thirty pounds, On 
conduct such as this it were superfluous to make a remark. Every 
tight-minded man will, however, rejoice that one of .so noble a nature 

has been raised to the highest dignity which the common law can con- 
fer on a subject. ' 

j We have not as yet made any remark either on the parliamentary or 
judicial manner of ‘the Chief Justice. We shall now proceed to do so 

as succinctly as possible. The figure of Lord Denman is tall, grace- 

ful,’ and commanding. His deportment is singularly dignified and 
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gentlemanlike, and his fine, full, rich, and deeply-toned voice, joined 


to the pallor of his countenance, give to his words and manner a solem, 
nity and earnestness which must always stand him in good stead asq 
public speaker. His periods are full and sonorous, abounding witha 
rich and classic diction; but they are sometimes too much overlaid bya 
profusion of words, and occasionally it must be admitted by a paucityof 
thought. The declamation of the Chief Justice, especially when he warms 
on a subject, is glowing and eloquent ; and always aided by the graces 
of a distinct and solemnly measured delivery. Sometimes, perhaps, this 
very solemnity lays his lordship open to the imputation of monotony, bat 
this is a reproach which does not often attach to his style of 
speaking. He has little claim to the merit of a debater, for his efforts 
were usually prepared ; and as little to the praise of very varied and 
general information, though he is undoubtedly a man of elegant lite. 
rature, and deeply imbued with a classic spirit. In the Lords he will 
no doubt afford considerable assistance to Lord Brougham, but neither 
the one nor the other of these noble lords, or both combined, are at all 
a match for Lord Lyndhurst. The subtlety, the quickness, the lucid 
clearness, the logical acumen, the boldness, and at the same time the 
dexterous prudence and downright solid-headedness of the Chief Barop, 
render him more than a match for any man in England. 

Many opinions have been expressed on the impropriety of granting 
this Peerage to the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. If the creation 
could be defended at all—which we think it cannot—it might surely be 
best defended by looking to the character of the man. The “ highest 
in rank and in merit” may be well proud to admit one of nature’s nobles 
into the Herald’s College of their nobility. Lord Denman may im 
deed confer honour on the peerage, but the peerage can confer no 
honour on him; and when we look to the number of mushroom titles 
which the law has lately supplied, we are sorry to find the nameof 
Denman among them. To sustain the high rank of a British Peera 
large income is indispensable, and when we consider the large family 
and the liberal expenditure of the present Chief Justice, we must evet 
lament that he has placed his descendants in a position of perilous 
eminence, in which they may have abundant rank; but let it be 
membered that rank without riclies is one of those honourable appem, 
dages which greatly encumbers the wearer. 








Bewsrictat Errects or Controversy. 

Howrver some may affect to dread controversy, it can never be of ultimate 
disadvantage to the interests of truth, or the happiness of mankind. Whereiti® 
indulged in its full extent, a multitude of ridiculous opinions, will, no doubt, be 
obtruded upon the public’; but any ill influence they may produce cannot come 
tinue long, as they are sure to be opposed with at least equal ability, and that 
superior advantage which is ever attendant on truth. The colours with 
wit or eloquence may have adorned a false system will gradually die away, 
phistry be detected, and every thing estimated at length according to its tw 
value. Publications, besides, like every thing else that is human, are of a mixed 
nature, where truth is often blended with falsehood, and important hints suggested. 
in the midst of much impertinent or icious manner ; nor is there any way 
separating the precious from the a but by tolerating the whole. Where the 


right of unlimited inquiry is exerted, the human faculties will be upon the af 
vance; where it is relinquished, they will be of necessity at a stand, and will pro 
bably decline-— Robert Hall, , 
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CONCLUSION OF THE GENERAL REVIEW OF OUR 
FOREIGN RELATIONS IN EUROPE. 





We resume our exposition of the Foreign. Policy of England at the 
int. at. which we left off in our last: but though this is the third Num- 
through which this article has extended, we feel that it is far ftom 
ing exhausted; and instead of apologizing to our readers for its 
, we have rather to ask their inateigoacs for the r idity and brevity 
with which many of the points have been sketched. The truth is, that © 
the pressure of our difficulties at home, has made us almost indifferent 
to the state of our Foreign Relations: but that is an additional reasom 
why the public attention should be called to the subject; for if the 
Forei dheretury neglects his duty, the only chance of recalling him 
teactinit is by enlisting public opinion, and by the operation of that 
on the Bacciesiant and the Legislature, stimulating both to a more 
careful and vigorous policy than has hitherto been observed. 

We have so recently entered into the state and prospects of Russia 
atsome length, first in an article published in the 33d Number of this. 
Review, published during the Recess, and continued in the 34th, and 
secondly in a still more recent article, entitled “ Oppressions, Crimes, 
and Intrigues of Russia,” that we do not. see any necessity for detain-- 
ing the reader long in that part of our inquiry devoted to Russia itself; 
more especially as we mean to enter into the question more at large in 
the concluding observations on Mr. Sheil’s recent motion. The present is, 
however, the fitting opportunity to remark that the so called settlement. 
of Europe, in 1814, brought Russia still more within the bosom of the 
European family. A piratical convention of three sovereigns, who each 
agreed to dismember and divide an independent kingdom, brought her 
from the Borysthynes to the Vistula, in 1762. The measures of the Con- 
gress of Vienna as well as the shameful apathy of Europe will infallibly 
place her Czar on the throne of the Westera Emperors, as it has al- 
ready given him a direct influence even beyond the Rhine. The 
oriental submission of her numerous people to the inflexible will of. 
one master will achieve for her all that a despot can desire. The. 
wise men of this world placed her frontier within twenty-four hours” 
march of Stockholm, and within the same distanee of Eastern Prussia ; 
and they allow her to touch on another side Austrian Poland. By 
her late successes before Warsaw, she may more than ever call the 
Vistula herown. Burke said, long ago, that the first partition of Poland. 
would cause Europe to weep bitter tears of repentance; and it may 
with equal truth be averred that the last settlement of Vienna will have 
the same effect. 


The first grand mistake of the European powers was, in not erecting 
Poland into a separate kingdom. Had Sarmatia been constituted as 
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such with her ancient limits, Russia, instead of being to-day an Ry. 
ropean would have been an Asiatic power. Sed Diis aliter visum. Thy 
second mistake of the Powers was nearer our own time, because com. 
mitted by the present rulers of England and France. Had effectiyg 
aid been rendered to Poland in her heroic struggle, in 1831, 
would have been saved from Russian protection; Germany would hay 
been relieved from Russian influence; France would have made some 
a in real freedom; and England would have been blessed and 
oved among. the nations. But again our rulers were at fault, an 
their blindness, ignorance, and stupidity, have brought on us 4 
heap of difficulties, from which they are not the men to extricate the 
world. 

We now come to the crisis in the East, in the consideration of which 
we shall glance at the conduct of England and France on the one hand, 
and that of Russia and Austria on the other. Here too will be the 
season to make a few observations on the debate of Monday, the 17th 
of March, in the House of Commons. 

That the Turkish empire was destined to fall speedily, every man of 
the least forethought might have perceived. That it was destined tp 
fall so immediately as it appears to be on the point of doing, no human 
foresight could have discovered. We will not conceal that in the ab. 
stract, the extinction of so effete a despotism would be a consummation 
to be desired.—Could a better government be provided for Turkey it 
would have been desirable to have lent no helping hand to the throne 
of the Sultan; but when the question is narrowed to the point—s 
in effect it is so narrowed—of the substitution of Russian for Turkish 
despotism—the case of Turkey is invested with an extrinsic interest, 
which it does not, perhaps, of itself claim. This is the question which 
an English minister should ask himself: Is it better for the world, and 
for the Turks themselves, that a Sultan should govern at Constanti- 
nople thana Czar? Hereis really the cream of the subject in a single 
interrogatory, and there can be no difficulty in answering such a query 
in the affirmative. Neither improvement, nor liberty, nor civilization, 
follow in the wake of Russian conquests; the Turk would be as mucha 
slave under Nicholas as under Mahmoud, while he would become, s 
well as his Calmuc master, infinitely more dangerous to civilized 
Europe. The countries already taken from Turkey by Russia, are les 
happy, less prosperous, and we will add, even less free, than they were 
under their old masters. When the affair is viewed as touching o 
the independence of nations, and violating that equilibrium which 
statesmen call the “balance of power,” it becomes more serious. 
From the history of the Turkish Wars to the peace of Bucharest, ia 
1812, it must have been evident to our Ministers (if indeed they had 
ever read of these wars, or considered the provisions of the Treaty) 
that the Turks were wholly unable to cope with a civilized enemy. It- 
terested as we were, and are, in resisting the aggrandizement of Russia 
on national, as well as general grounds, it became imperative on Us, 
from the moment Ibrahim Pasha obtained the vantage-ground, to have 
taken the initiative in the affairs of the East, and to have prese 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire either by the interposition of out 
good offices and mediation with the Viceroy of Egypt, or by throwmg 
around the Sultan the panoply of our power. In either case there 
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could have been no pos for the interference of Russia, and Turkey 
t have been still saved. It is now well known that, had the Porte 
ided the Pashalic of Acre to the Viceroyalty of Egypt, the war might 
have’been stopped, and that this might have been brought about by our: 
mediation, there seems not the least reason to question. In 1831, the 
Viceroy put his army in motion, under the command of his . 
Acre was besieged, and speedily fell into the hands of Ibrahim. Soon 
after, the inhabitants of Syria furnished supplies to the Egyptian army, 
and the Christian population declared for the fortunate soldier. It was. 
onthe 7th of July the contest took place, which decided the fate of 
ia, The defeat of the Turks, at Homs, gave the coup de to 
the cause of the Sultan. Powerless himself, the Head of the Faithful 
now looked to England for assistance, though it had been pre- 
viously offered him by Russia. The application was first made to 
our Minister at Constantinople, and subsequently M. Mavroa, the: 
Turkish Chargé d’ Affaires at Vienna, was sent to London to forward the 
demand. Though backed by the Russian Government, this appli- 
cation was refused by our Ministry. The apology of the Edinburgh 
Review was, that we had other more important afferrs in hand, such as 
Portugal and Belgium! This hollow. pretence we exposed at the time, 
in the 33d Number of Tut Panttamentary Review, and if wedo not 
go over the same ground now, it is that we would spare ourselves the 
trouble of writing that which our readers may have by a reference to the 
Number alluded to. We have said that at thisseason Russia seconded 
the application of M. Maurojeni. That wily power was well aware 
that our Ministers were not awake to the exigency of the crisis, and 
her calculations of a refusal were to the letter fulfilled. For a 
time after this first refusal the Turks relaxed into their wonted in- 
difference; but the advance of Ibrahim, and the murmurs of the 
Divan, at length awakened the Sultan to a second effort. Namik 
Pasha was now despatched to England, but a change of agency ope- 
tated no change of policy in the English court. All that Namik could 
gain was the appointment of an ambassador. Lord Ponsonby was named 
to this post on the 9th of November, and he arrived at Constantinople 
in five months after his appointment, being exactly three months after 
the most important transactions were over! Between November and 
May, the last and most decisive battle of Koniah had been fought— 
Russian aid had been demanded, and General Mourairéff, the Russian 
plenipotentiary, had arrived at be paar ot By many it may be 
imagined that during this period of culpable negligence our ambas- 
sador was receiving no salary, and that being three months too late he 
would not deign to take his allowance. They who lay this flattering 
unction to their souls know little of English diplomacy. Lord Pon- 
sonby’s quarterly salary was regularly paid, and he had received the 
amount of a considerable outfit allowed him for proceeding to a desti- 
nation where he just arrived in time to be too late ! 
Admiral Roussin, the French ambassador, who had been appointed 
at the same time as Lord Ponsonby, arrived at Constantinople on the 
Vth of February. He insisted upon an immediate audience with the 
Reis-Effendi, which was granted him on the 19th. On the day after 
the solicited Russian squadron arrived in the Bosphorus. Roussin now 
declared to the Sultan that he should decline to disembark his effects 
till the Russian force was dismissed. The Sultan hesitated; but in 
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his demand Roussin went so far as to guarantee a treaty with Meheme 
Ali upon the basis of the terms which Halil, the officer of the Sultag” 
had been instructed to propose at Alexandria. A convention Ww 
signed to this effect, in consequence of which the Porte engaged 
renounce ‘‘all foreign assistance of whatever kind.” The Russiany 
were now requested to withdraw—but the Pasha refusing to “ liste, 
to the voice of the charmer” Roussin, unless Adana was ceded to hin, 
(to which the French minister would not consent) the negotiation 
proved infructuous, and 20,000 Russians were disembarked on the 
Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, with a notification from the Czar that 
his troops should not leave Turkey until Ibrahim and his army wer 
behind the Taurus. It has been the fashion to call these proceedings 
of Admiral Roussin rash, but we confess they appear to us prompt and 
decided, and quite worthy of the French nation. The ambassadorig 
doubt calculated on the support of his Government, but the Frendy 
Ministry (although not disavowing the act of its ambassador) special. 
pleaded itself out of the dilemma with a sinister dexterity worthy of 
its eminently bad repute, and De Broglie sacrificed Roussin 
much in the same fashion in which Sebastiani sacrificed Guilleminot, 

At length the Sultan yielded to the necessity of making peace, 
Adana was eventually ceded to the Pasha of Egypt, and a Russian 
Commissioner having witnessed the evacuation of Kiutayah, and the 
retrogade march of Ibrahim, returned to announce the good tidings at 
Constantinople. On the day after the return of this welcome mes 
senger, the Russian troops re-embarked in their vessels; and while the 
peans, chanted in praise of the purity and loyalty of Nicholas, were 
still ringing im the ears of the diplomatic body at Pera, Count Orloff 
appears on the scene, is closeted with the Reis-Effendi and Sultan, 
and the result of these conferences is, that a treaty of reciprocal defence. 
is concluded between Russia and Turkey. By a separate article, the 
Porte, acting in the spirit of the treaty, and to promote its i 
engages to close, in case of need, the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
the Ottoman Government binds itself not only in effect to have the same 
friends and enemies as Russia, but to close the Dardanelles against the 
vessels of every other country at the bidding of Nicholas! When it is con- 
sidered, independently of this, that Turkey is indebted in a sumof 
nearly five millions to Russia—that the troops of the Czar are in e 
session of Wallachia and Moldavia—and that by the ninth article of 
the treaty of Adrianople, Russian vessels are never, under any pretext, 
to be visited or spoken to, or interfered with in any way by the 
Turkish authorities—and that Russian subjects at the Porte are placed 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Russian Minister—it is a gross 
misnomer to call Turkey an independent country; for the Russian 
monarch is at this moment as decidedly master at Constantinople as at . 
Petersburgh. 

It was, therefore, with some reason that Mr. Sheil called for copies 
of any communications between his Majesty's Government and the 
Russian Government on the subject of this treaty. The hon. memberfor 
Tipperary supported his motion by a clear and succinct statement of 
facts. He contended, and justly contended, that the effect of this 
treaty would be, that the ships of all nations not at war with Turkey, 
but at war with Russia, would be excluded the Dardanelles; aad 
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that at length the Muscovite, by the fraudulent diplomacy of Orloff, 
— the key of what he called “ his own housé,” to the contin- 
gent prejudice of England. Lord Palmerston weakly replied to this, that 
thecasus federis was not likely to arise; but hereupon Sir R. Peel 
triumphantly rejoined— 

®True,” said the noble lord, “but the casus’ feeders is not likely to arise. It 
is exceedingly improbable that it ever should arise.” No doubt it was impro- 
bable that st arise while we were at peace with Russia; but @ wer 
deall aviee, coenld not Rastin. have the gowser of closing the Durdendhanegaiagn 
us, and. if that should occur, the noble lord could only say that he had been 

, and that the thing had fallen out very differently from what he had reasom: 
to enpect. The noble lord had said that he was glad to find that Russia had taken 
that part ; but the moment he said that, it was in vain for him to lament the conse- 

to which it might lead. (Cheers.) If we admitted that Russia was the 
oaly power which could afford that protection at the time, we had no right to 
blame Russia, as the cause of the destruction of Turkey’s independence as a 
state, After our long jealousy of the encroachments of Russia—after our long~ 
continued fears as to her rivalry of us with respect to Turkey—after our re 
intimations that she should not be permitted to carry her encroachments beyond 
acertain point—if after all this we were to admit that Russia was the only power 
which could occupy Constantinople as a friend, it would be quite as decisive of 
the independence of Turkey as if Russia had occupied it as an enemy. (Hear:) 

This debate will be memorable in the annals of England. Never were 
stronger arguments urged by an Opposition, or weaker by a Ministry. 
Even Mr. Stanley, with all his taleat, could not rescue the Foreign 
Secretary from his dilemma. If there was a treaty (and that was not 
denied), we were to rely more on the diplomatic assurances of Russia 
than on the recorded stipulations, signed, sealed, and ratified, between 
two powers, in the teeth of our commercial and maritime interests. 

Of this humiliating treaty we shal! soon see the bitter fruits. If it 
be allowed to subsist—if England permit the Dardanelles to be closed 
against her ships—then Russia, secure from attack in the Euxine, may 
have the game all her own way, and play it unmolested, not only in 
the East but in the West, not only in the North but in the South. 
Thus will her long-devised schemes be accomplished half a century 
sooner than her rulers supposed.* 

Ay, but say the ministerial writers, all this may be very true, and 
doubtless i¢ is very bad, but an alliance between England and France 
will set all to rights. Gentlemen, England and France called them- 
selves allied during the whole of these negotiations, and behold the 
splendid result! And while we now write, looking to the eminent suc- 
cess of the mission to negotiate a commercial treaty—looking also to 
the reception given by Louis-Philippe and his Cabinet to Lord Durham 
and Mr. Ellice—and to the frequent and early interviews which have 
taken place during the last two months between the King of the Bar- 








* In 1808, immediately after the interview at Erfurt, at that period of great intimacy 
between the Cabinets of Paris and Petersburgh, Alexander insisted upon a division 
of the Ottoman Empire. To tempt the French Government, the concessions pro- 
Posed to it were immense—the Spanish Peninsula—the Italian—an ascendancy over 
Germany—Bosnia, Albania, the Morea, and the islands depending upon that Empire, 

were even offered to make a conquest of these, but in compensation for the 
Part allotted to Russia, the Emperor demanded that peers sa and the Darda- 
uelles should be comprised.—See on this subject the revelations of M. Bignon, in his 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies. 
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ricades and M. Pozzo di Borgo, is it very unreasonable to conclude 
that a proposition, not widely different from that of 1808, should 
made by the Russian to the French Government in 1834? Is it 
unlikely that Russia should say, “ Let me do what I like with Cop. 
stantinople, and you shall have your wicked will with Belgium ang 
Algiers.” Propositions of this kind may account for some of the indif. 
ference that prevails in the French councils as to a Commercial 
Treaty ; and for the whole of that apathy of late perceptible in Frencg 
remonstrances to the East. These are at least views of the question o 
which reasonable men may be allowed to hang doubts—and they an 
at all events views which we had rather see answered by facts, than 
vain attempts at argument and declamation ! 

In the present article we had hoped to say somewhat on the system 
of Dragomans, as still employed in the English Chancery at Pem— 
and also on the social condition of France in reference to England and 
Europe—but we tind we have so exceeded the limits that we had pm. 
posed to ourselves, that we must stop short and postpone the obserya. 
tion on our agents at the Porte, till Mr. H. L. Bulwer’s motion on th 
Diplomacy of England is under discussion. The observations on the 
Social and Political Condition of France will form at an early day a 
appropriate suite to the present article. 








Wuatever 1s GooD WILL ALWAYS BEAR INVESTIGATION. 


Every thing that is really excellent will bear examination, it will even invi 
it, and the more narrowly it is surveyed, to the more advantage it will appear. Is 
our consitution a good one? it will gain in our esteem by the severest inquiry. 
Is it bad ? then its imperfection should be laid open and exposed. Is it, a 
generally confessed, of a mixed nature, excellent in theory, but defective in its 
practice? freedom of discussion will be still requisite to point out the natureand 
source of its corruptions, and apply suitable remedies. If our constitution be 
that perfect model of excellence it is represented, it may boldly appeal to the 
reason of an enlighted age, and need not rest on the support of an implicit 
faith— Robert Hall. 


Stream Power 1n Liev or Horses. 


Tue funds for the maintenance of labour receive their greatest possible it 
crease, when, in the working of machines, horse power is superseded. In this 
case, human subsistence is augmented, not only by the extension of tillage rem 
dered practicable by the reduction in the cost of production, but also by the 
whole quantity of produce which the horses formerly consumed. This most im- 

nt augmentation in the supply of human subsistence has now commenti. 
Already in this country steam is superseding horses, and it is scarcely 
to measure the extent to which this supplanting process may be carried. In 4 
few years draught horses may disappear from all the great lines of traffic through 
out England ; and it seems not improbable, that at no distant period the 
and the harrow will be moved by steam, as well as the carriage and the wai 
Upon the funds for the maintenance of labour, the substitution of steam fi 
cattle will have the same effect as that which would be produced by doubling 
the fertility of the soil. There will be an un intel increase in the 


mand for labour; double the number of people may be employed at the salt 
wages, or the same number at double wages.—Colonel Torrens. + aes 
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LORD. BROUGHAM’S SPEECH ON THE STATE AND 
PROSPECTS OF EDUCATION. 





Ir is not often that we meet with any thing of sufficient interest to 
rtion of our pages to a report of what 
transpires in the House of Lords. When such an event does happen, 
however, we are glad to record it: and in this spirit we think it neces- 
saty to advert to the speech of Lord Brougham, delivered on Wednes- 
day, April 16, in the House of Lords. The occasion of the speech was 
ona motion for certain returns connected with the charitable institutions, 
including those for gratuitous education, in several of the counties of 
England and Wales. The subject of the speech was a review of the 
state and progress of Education in the parts of the country referred to, 
and a discussion of the comparative merits and defects of the volun- 
tary and compulsory system. f 

It appeared, from returns obtained, in answers to circulars addressed 
to about 500 different parishes, that both in the agricultural and 
manufacturing districts, day schools, and Sunday schools, had each in- 
creased in number to a great extent, and that the scholars actually 
under daily and weekly tuition were nearly doubled. It was admitted 
that it was mainly through the voluntary exertions of the Dissenters 
that this increase in the number of schools and pupils had taken place : 
and it was therefore inferred that this was a powerful argument against 
the voluntary system of Education maintained by private and voluntary 
subscriptions. The principal, if not the only objection raised to the 
compulsory system of Education, was this: that it could not be car- 
tied on, without a rate or tax being levied for the purpose of raising the 
funds, in each particular county or parish, and this, it was said, would 
lessen the inclination of the persons on whom it should be levied, to 
pay any further voluntary subscriptions, and thus the voluntary system 
would be altogether destroyed. 

We confess that our surprise is scarcely less than our regret at read- 
ing such a speech and hearing such arguments from Lord Brougham ; 
and as, from his high station and great name, much weight will be 
attached to his statements, we deem it necessary to show wherein we 
conceive them to be fallacious. 
In the first place, as to the increase of schools and scholars, under 
the present system, being taken as a proof that the system is really 
good. This is a fallacy which Lord Brougham has so often exposed, 
in political opposition to those who contended that because Great Bri- 
tain had become more wealthy and powerful and intelligent under the 
old system of boroughmongering, therefore the system was excellent, 

at we are astonished at his own blindness in the present instance. 
The increase of schools and scholars might have been tenfold greater 
if national provision had been made, and parents had been compelled 
to send their children to schools provided at the public’ expense, 
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There has been an increase, notwithstanding the want of aid from {jy 
State; as there was national prosperity notwithstanding the com 
state of the representation; but these effects had happened, my 
because of the absence of state aid in the one case, or the influence ¢ 
corrupt boroughs in the other, but in spite of them ; and would egg 
have been tenfold greater but for the drawbacks adverted to, 

In the second place, it was said, that though the people of Trelag 
and Scotland readily sent their children to the schools that we 
opened for them in these parts of the kingdom, the people of Englan 
would be backward in so doing, even were the opportunities presente § 
to them; and those who should be called upon to pay the schog). 
rate, or local tax for supporting such schools, would refuse to pay itm 
the ground that the schools were without pupils, and con 
useless. Now all this is mere speculation. The experiment has ng 
been tried, to see whether English parents would be more or less bac. 
ward than Irish and Scotchto profit by such an advantage or not; anf 
it is wholly gratuitous assumption to say that the school-rate would y 
complained of on account of a supposed inutility which yet remains 
be proved. 

But we do not see the necessity of putting the rate system to th 
test at all. There is no necessity for raising the funds by any sud 
mode. People are not specially and parochially assessed for a ship. 
rate or a regiment-rate to maintain the navy and army, because both 
are national, and paid out of the general revenue. Neither need ther 
be a schoolhouse rate, or a teacher’s-rate, if the cost of Education 
made national, like the support of the navy and army. Schools an 
dwellings can be built as easily as ships, barracks, and fortifications; 
and masters and ushers can be procured as readily as gunners, se 
geants and corporals ; and each can be equally paid out of the genenl 
revenue ; since all classes are interested in the general result. 

The rule, we think, in all matters of taxation, should be this: What 
ever is for the general welfare, should be supported out of the genenl 
revenue ;—and in this we should include, defence from external aggre 
sion, and, consequently, all our armed force :—preservation of intel 
tranquillity, including all our judicial and police establishments ;—i- 
ternal communication, including all our public roads ;—support of the 
maimed and helpless, as well as the indigent poor, including all hoe 
pitals, workhouses, &c.—and national education, including the teach 
ing of every human being, from five to ten years of age. All thew 
being of general concern, should be paid for out of the general 
revenue; and local rates should be raised for and applied to those ob 
jects only which are purely local, and cannot affect any other thay 
particular places—such, especially, as paving, lighting, cleansing, im 
proving, or beautifying particular districts or towns; such as the coh 
veyance of passengers and letters, the establishment of local institt 
tions, and matters affecting only those who enjoy the privileges co 
ferred by them, for which the participants, and the participants only, d 
these benefits, should pay. In all such cases, local and special rates 
are proper, because the benefits are local ; but in all the former, the 
general revenue of the country should bear the burden, because tlt 
whole community are benefitted by the perfection of the objects sup 
ported. And since persons are compelled to pay the taxes for carrying 
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ing the colonies, for 


snd the power of the judicial tribunals, whether they approve of the 
naval and military battles that are fought—of the administration of our 
colonies—of the expense of our courts—and of the uncertainty and 
delay of justice or not—upon all which subjects there will be a great 


supporting the pomp of courts, 


diversity of opinion——we cannot conceive men should not be also 
compelled to pay rates or taxes for the support of a National System of 
Education, as to the benefits of which to those who are so happy as to 
be embraced in it, and to society at large, there is scarcely any doubt 
whatever. 

As to the dislike which parents might have to send their children to 
school, or the aversion which the children themselves might have to go, 
this surely ought not to weigh for a moment against the importance of 
compelling both to do their duty. Lord Brou says, 


Tt was not to be supposed that education could be on a very secure or 
solid foundation, in a country containing a population of 14,000,000 or 15,000,000, 
when the system depended so much upon casual aid. Probably, however, the 

i for the attention of the ¢ had of late been stro: directed to 
this point—would take up the subject, place the system of education on a 
more solid basis. The voluntary principle should, however, always be adhered 
to,—nothing like compulsion should enter into the system. In Prussia the con« 
trary course was pursued. Education was forced under the rigour of military 

ishment—under the dread of the sergeant—under the fear of the corporal. 

, he did not think that any one measure could be devised by the mind of 
man, 80 nicely, so'admirably calculated to make a system of education unpopular, 
as that of compelling people to send their children to school. He was therefore 
decidedly adverse to the introduction of a compulsory system in any sense what~ 
‘ever, either by forcing parents to send their children to school under certain penal- 
ties, or depriving them of certain privileges if they refused to let them attend. 
A ktiowledge of the benefits that were to be derived from education—a know- 
ledge of its great usefulness in every rank and condition of life, ought to be the 
great incitement to seek it; and every effort ought to be made to disseminate 
that leading principle, in order that all might profit by it. As to another species 
ofcompulsion—that of a rate—he would not consent to it; for he would never 
sanction any proposition which coupled the word “education” with the word 
“rate.” He thought that the best course that could be pursued was, instead of 
introducing any bill, to try a little more experience on the subject. By insti- 
tuting small seminaries,—by founding normal schools, for the education of 
schoolmasters, aided by the liberality of Parliament, he thought much might be 
done; and he had great hopes that this session would not be suffered to 
without some attempt being made to take up these points in an enlightened 
spirit, Sure he was, that such an attempt would be successful. 

This is a very strange passage. It is admitted that caswal aid is in- 
sufficient. It is admitted that the Legislature should interfere. It is 
even recommended that it should grant money for support of the schools, 
and yet in the same breath, the idea of a “rate” being paid for Edu- 
cation is condemned! Surely this is a mere play upon words. The 
20,000/., or 50,0002. voted by Parliament, must come from the pockets 
of the people, by whatever method it may be raised : and as this admits 

principle of supporting a system of National Education by payments 

the National Funds, all we desire is to see the principle carried 

out to its fullest extent, and a million a year applied at once, and as 
much more as may be necessary hereafter, to found so general and com~- 
te a system of Education, and such ample machinary for carrying it 
into execution, as that! every child in the kingdom between the ages of 
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five and ten might be able to obtain Education at the national expengs — 
if their parents were unable to defray the cost. The dread of the 
sergeant and the fear of the corporal is not so strong in the schools of 
Prussia, as the dread of the master and the fear of the usher at Btop 
and Winchester: and the rigour of military discipline, observed in the 
Prussian schools, is not half so severe as the system of fagging and flog. 
ging observed in our public schools in England. If we wait until up. 
educated parents are sufficiently satisfied of the advantages of Educa. 
tion, to send their children voluntarily, or until the children themselvg 
shall flock of their own accord to the public schools as places of amuse. 
ment and pleasure, we shall wait as long as the physician would he 
obliged to do if he kept back his prescriptions until his patients, olf 
and young, were so enamoured of his disagreeable draughts and pills 
to take them without their being prescribed. But, with the strangeg 
inconsistency imaginable, we compel persons to do and pay for the 
which is nationally mischievous, and seize their goods and sell 
when they refuse, as is the case with the Quakers, who will neitherp, 
war taxes nor tithes; and yet we shrink from compelling persons tp 
do and pay for that which we admit to be beneficial, and which m 
human being ever yet repented having been compelled to receive—edy. 
cation and instruction in all the useful branches of knowledge. 

If a parent were to see its child suffering under some fatal 
disease, and were to refuse to let the physician of the town or vi 
administer gratuitously the medicine of the public dispensary for iy 
cure, such parent would be condemned as a most inhuman monster; 
and if the child perished in consequence of such refusal, the causer of 
the death would be justly subject to punishment. But the diseases of 
the mind are far more fatal effin those of the body: and ignoranceis 
the most fruitful source of such diseases. If the State is bound 
furnish preventatives to the cholera or the plague, to establish quaram 
tine and medical boards to preserve the physical health of the oa 
it is equally bound to prevent mental and moral contagion, and to 
the spread of ignorance, as the parent of almost every crime. Andif 
individuals are bound to take such remedies for physical diseases as ate 
prescribed, and submit to such restrictions as are enjoined for the pub 


lic health, so ought they to be equally compelled to conform to such 


‘ regulations as may be necessary to enforce Education on all who might 


be reluctant to receive it (which, however, would be few), and to punith 
with suitable penalties all those who threw obstacles in the way of i 
being received and enjoyed by all. 

It could easily be shown that religion, morality, peace, justice, ati 
every attribute of sound policy, enjoins this duty of Universal Educt 
tion on every Government pretending to seek the happiness of its stb 
jects as the chief end of its rule: and it might be as clearly proved tht 
the strictest and truest economy would justify a very large expenditure 
for this purpose, to save the enormous cost which ignorance, and its col 
comitants, intemperance and crime, daily inflict upon the country : bit 
we have said enough to induce our readers to reflect upon the subjeth 
and draw their own conclusions. 
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LORD ALTHORP’S SPEECH ON THE NEW SYSTEM 
OF THE POOR LAWS. 





On Thursday, the 17th, there was a very full attendance of members 
tohear the expected statement of Lord Althorp, as to the alteration 
intended to be proposed in the Poor Laws. The noble lord seemed 
determined to redeem himself, after the exceedingly imperfect manner 
in which he had acquitted himself on the Tithe question; and rising 
greatly above his usual standard, he delivered himself on the Poor 

w question with more readiness, decision, and perspicuity, than on 
any former occasion within our recollection. The speech is so good, 
and the proposed amendments of the Poor Laws so important, that 
we feel it our duty to the subject, and to our readers, to give the speech 
entire. 

The approbation with which this speech was received was greater 
and more general than any that we remember during the present Ses- 
sion. Sir George Strickland, Colonel Torrens, Mr. E. L, Bulwer, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Hardy, Colonel Wood, Mr. Ward, Sir Thomas Fre- 
mantle, Mr. Slaney, and Sir Samuel Whalley, each spoke in approval 
of the general measure: at which Lord Althorp expressed his extreme 
satisfaction; and the unanimity was so great that very littie opposition is 
likely to be made to the measure in its progress. 


Lord Atruorr, in rising to call the attention of the house to the existing laws 
for the relief of the poor in England, said that most undoubtedly the motion 
which he was about to introduce for the consideration of the house was one of as 
importance as any that had ever been submitted to its notice. (Hear, hear.) 

present state of the poor laws of this country had long been a subject that 

had occupied the attention and engaged the minds of the ablest men in it, and 
various attempts had been made from time to time by persons very conversant 
with their operation and effects to amend those laws, to remedy the evils, and to 
comect the abuses engendered by them, but hitherto unfortunately all such 
attempts had uniformly not succeeded. Such was the state in which his Majesty's 
inisters, when they came into office, found the present system of poor laws, 
They found that for many years complaints had been made as tothe mode in 
which the administration of the poor laws had affected every class more imme- 
diately connected with or interested in it—the landed proprietors, the farmers, 
the occupiers of the soil, and the poor themselves; they found that the admi- 
nistration of the poor laws had been injurious in its operation to every one of 
those classes, but that, most of all, they had been injurious to the labouring classes 
themselves. (Hear.) Such being the case, his Majesty’s Ministers thought it 
their imperative duty, as a Government, to apply themselves at once to this ques- 
tion, and to consider what course they ought to pursue with a view to remedy the 
evils connected with it—evils of long standing, and of serious injury to the 
country at large. After giving the subject that consideration which its importance 
d , they felt that the best course to adopt in the first instance was to issue 
* commission of inquiry. There had been already, they were well aware, many 
Committees of inquiry in that house upon the subject, and a great mass of informa- 
tion had been in that way collected with regard to it. But such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, it was obvious, always carried this defect along with it—that all such 
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information being collected from gentlemen who had come up generally as 
teers to give evidence on the subject, each prepared with his own etic 
as the grand remedy that ought to be adopted, it was greatly deficient in 
while it was abundantly filled with opinions and theories as to the operatic 
effects of the poor laws. (Hear.) ey had collected a vast d alt 
information as to opinions on the subject, but not so much as to the facts 
nected with it; yet the latter species of information was by far the more 
tant of the two, and was indeed indispensably necessary to guide the Legi 
to any thing like a safe.and sound system of reformation. (Hear.) Under tho» 
circumstances, his Majesty’s Government thought that clearly the best mode wy 
to issue a commission to make inquiries in the country districts of the south, ip 
order to ascertain what was the cause why in some parts of the country the; 
laws were considered a benefit by parishes, while in others their operatior 
been ruinous and destructive, and why in some agricultural districts o 
parishes existed in which the poor laws ai to do no harm at 
issuing such a commission of inquiry his Majesty’s Government cones 
this benefit (no small one) would at all events be reaped from its labours- 
having a general view of the state of the poor laws and of their administj 
and a large body of important facts connected with that administration, thus 
before the country, those parishes throughout the kingdom where injurious 
had arisen from their operation might profit by the experiments made ing 
parishes where different effects had followed, and might adopt the improvement 
which the examples of such parishes suggested to them. ee 

He would confess that he himself had been one of those who, in the fit 
instance, thought that the experiment of issuing a commission would be alilet 
carry them nothing further than this, which, however, he conceived would bei 
itself effecting a great benefit for the country—namely, the exhibiting the pros 
how an improved management had produced an improved state of the gh 
in certain parishes, while in others bad management had been productive 
most calamitous results. (Hear, hear.) He was ready to admit that, havil 
perienced the inutility of so many attempts of the Legislature to remedy the de 
and abuses of the poor laws, he had not been sanguine that by any legi 
enactment we should be likely to attain that desirable end. It was u 
circumstances, and with a view to guide the Legislature in its decision. on.th 
important subject, that the commission of inquiry had been issued, and hews 
sure he was fully borne out in saying that the report of that commission 
most valuable document, (Hear, hear.) It had shown to the whole. com 
what was the state and operation of the poor laws in different parts of it. . 
shown to the country what great improvements might be e in that stale 
exbibiting the trial and consequences of alterations and improvements in 
administration of the poor laws in various parishes, while it furnished at thes 
time a frightful picture of the horror and misery occasioned in other pari 
the mismanagement of those laws. He thought that even in that respect, lea 
other considerations for the present out of account, the report of the comm 
sioners would be productive of the greatest advantage to the country, 4 
class in it more so than to the labouring population itself. (Hear, heat.) 4 
believed that, in fact, it had been already productive of such good effects; be 
believed that the report of the commissioners—that was to say, the 
the evidence collected by them, that had been published last session —had alzealj 
operated in the most beneficial manner. It had been disseminated throught 
the country; gentlemen in various districts had profited by the examplesatl 
facts which it furnished, and already improvements in the administration of 
poor laws had been effected in several parishes. He must say, however, thatt 
principal advantage produced by the report of the commissioners was this--W 
it had exhibited such a picture of the bad effects of the poor laws in many distin 
of the country, that he did think it had now become the bounden du of be 
Legislature to interfere and endeavour to remedy an evil fraught with é, 
destructive consequences to the whole community. 

He had already said that the effects of the poor laws had been injurio 
landed proprietors, injurious to the farmers, and above all injurious to the 
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i He would now assert, and he would appeal to the factsdetailed 
= of the commissioners for the confirmation of what he stated, that 
of the laws tended directly—he meant. to say, that the. present 
n i slibe oegn ews tential deel the destradtion of ali 
inte commtry (Hear.) It had been said that this would lead to an agrarian 
mt be worse than that. An law was the division of property, 
t the present state of the poor laws in this country tended to the destruction of 
a wees (Hear, hear.) He could not conceive any thing more fatal to the 
very class for whose benefit those laws had been enacted than to allow them to go 
on in their destructive course, without an attempt on the part of the 
a a onlay gree Bape amen rahe 
in that statement he not be un as expressing his di 
a: system of poor laws. (Hear, hear.) So far from that 
being the case, he was of opinion that a well-regulated system of poor laws.would 
be productive of great benefit to the country, (Hear, hear.) He was aware 
that he was now expressing an opinion contrary to the more strict principles of 
economy. Indeed, those princi 


, 


only to the feelings of religion, but to the dictates of humanity, we must be con- 
vineed that the support of those who were really helpless, and really unable to 
provide for themselves, was not only justifiable, but a sacred duty on our parts. 
(Cheers.) It was therefore to the abuses of the system of poor laws, not to the 
system itself—it was to the bad administration of those laws, not to their principle 
—that he objected. For a long period of years the administration of the poor 
Jaws was free from the evils and abuses now connected with it. 
He believed that he was correct in stating that the present bad effects ex- 
i from the administration of the poor laws dated their commencement 
about the beginning of the present century, and that they originated in 
measures intended for the benefit of that class of the community—the labouring 
popalation—to whose interests and welfare they were now most destructively op- 
Ps A feeling at that period had got abroad that discontent existed a’ 
working classes of the country, and a principle was then adopted in legis- 
lation, which though no doubt well intended, and though it might be said to be 
avery humane principle, had been productive of the most baneful effects. He 
was now alluding to the 36th Geo. III., in which the principle was laid down, 
that the relief to paupers ought to be given in such a manner as to place them in 
a situation of comfort. Now, however we might wish to place all our countrymen in 
@ situation of comfort, to give such relief as that described in this statute was, he 
considered, the duty of private charity, and should not be provided for bya com- 
pulsoryrate. (Hear, hear.) The offset of this law was to give the magistrates 
the power of ordering relief to be given to the poor in their own dwellings. That 
had been followed up by the magistrates acting upon the same. principle, which 
was s0 consistent with every good feeling of human nature that it was impos- 
sible to blame them, and yet it was a great mistake, though originating un- 
ly, as he had already said, in the best feelings that animate mankind. 
consequence of it had been to lead from bad to werse. All feelings of in- 
on the part of the labourers had been almost entirely extinguished in 
many parts of the country, and the result had been, that instead of placing the 
paupers in a state of comfort, we had placed all the labouring — in many 
of the country in a state of deplorable misery and distress. (Hear, 
hear.) That the present was a question of extreme difficulty no one who had 
given it the slightest or the most cursory attention could for a moment doubt. 
The length of time during which the operation of this system had been going on, 
mus Consequences producing throughout whole districts of the country that dis- 
Wesswhich it was intended to relieve, rendered it impossible - + es at 
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once, or by any rapid measure of legislation, we should endeavour to ¢ 
the evils engendered by it. 
The greatest caution was undoubtedly necessary in dealing with such a qi 
at the same time the present system could not be allowed to continue. ‘Thy 
sequences te which it tended were so frightful—the dangers which they ine 
by, Neuving: & 90 it Ses tava ns ates id so great, that they were lly 
meet the difficulties of the case, and, while they acted with the utmost caution,t 
adopt right principles, and unflinchingly carry into execution. (Hear, bear) 
pea had the advantage in legislating on this question now, that they were ng 
working entirely in the dark, use in many pari in the country a ie 
tem in the administration of the poor laws had been already adopted and agtg 
upon. They could see how the system, improved and well regulated, hal 
worked in those parishes; they could see the advantages which had been ther 
derived from it, and they were thus enabled to refer to experiments already mad 
to guide them elsewhere in the work of reformation, He was ready to adn 
that it did not follow, that because such experiments, tried in isolated and. 
vidual parishes, had been successful, that therefore the same alterations if 
all over the country would be attended with equal success, It was obyiou 
therefore, that to legislate successfully on this subject, to benefit by the examples 
set before us and the experiments which we now witnessed in successful opem 
tion, we must act gradually, introduce the improved system into CiGerent pr 
step by step, ascertaining its effects as we went along, and thus more certainly em 
sure its final success. He was aware that in récommending such a plan 
ment were recommending the adoption of an unusual course of legintiem, 
appeared to them the one best calculated to meet the various difficulties of 
case. He believed that the number of parishes in which the improved system had 
been already either entirely or partially adopted amounted to 100. 
The noble lord here rapidly ran over a list of the different counties, with the 
number of parishes in each of which the improved system had been adopie 
Amongst them he stated the following :—That in Berkshire it had been adopted 
in two parishes; in Buckinghamshire, in two; in Cornwall, in two; in Devon 
shire, in one; in Dorsetshire; in one ; in Hertfordshire, in three ; in Lancashire, 
in one; in Nottinghamshire, in one; in Norfolk, in 54; in Suffolk, in 24; and 
in Brecon, in one parish. It appeared, therefore, that the experiment had been 
tried in every part of the country—in some districts even that had been entire 
pauperized, and in every one of them, he believed, the experiment had succeed 
as far as it had been already tried. Notwithstanding that such facts would just 
them in acting on such an experiment, so generally and in'so many diet, 
tried with success, yet still he would say that they should proceed with 
greatest caution, if they should attempt in an act of Parliament to fix a time when 
an alteration of the present system should take place, they might find themselves 
placed in this difficulty—that it might be fit to direct a change of the systema 
an earlier period in some parishes than others; that in some districts of the 
country, though the evils inseparable from the present system had already begun 
to show themselves, they had not yet reached the height they had in others, and 
certainly it would be impossible at once to apply the same system to i 
almost pauperized, and ‘parishes where the evil was not so pressing, nor the 
tress so great. ‘The course which, under such circumstances, he was about {0 
recommend to the house for its adoption was, he was free to admit, an anomi 
lous one, and one which went to vest great and extensive power in the com 
sion which it was proposed to appoint. He would only ask the house to com 
sider the alternative which the between the measure he now proposed 
leaving things as they were. He would again entreat the attention of the house 
to the frightful consequences of the present system, if it should be allowed # 
go on as it was proceeding. (Hear, hear.) If it should proceed in its course 
destruction for the future as rapidly as it had hitherto done, and that rapidity was 
likely as it went to be accelerated, what would be the result? At present some 
parishes had been actually abandoned, so heavy was the pressure of the rates, 4 
so great the evils of mismanagement. Theconsequence was, that the neigh 
parishes were compelled to support their poor ; they, too, would soon be 
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iitilar Situation, and this pauperism would stride with iocteaiel and every- 
Ms increasing rapidity throughout the land. (Hear, hear.) He felt justified 
‘the circumstances, in submitting the present measure to the 
‘Tt was a measure he conceived at all te me a upon pruder 
caution. It was absolutely that there ‘should be a d ar 
pwer vested somewhere. Tt was obvious, he repeated, that a 
st be vested in some quarter to carry into effect recommendations cal- 
edlated, he hoped, to introduce sound principles and the fruits of saluta’ he 
rienée into the administration of the poor laws. The rice subject ; 
them to cotisider was, where that discreti power should be placed. be | 
vested “it in’ the local authorities, or in the local — 
jotentioned they might be, deprived as they would be of 
‘information ‘and compari to a board of commissioners, 
yeverexcellent theit motives, biassed as they ‘must be by local 
dees atid’ local feelings, it was plain that such a quarter would not 
fittést ‘one to invest with a discreti power cafrying the 
into effect. Tt ‘was therefore his intention to propose that His 
sould’ be authorized to appoint a central board of commissioners, vested 
such for that purpose. There was one part of the administration of 
jpoor laws which, however difficult it might be to effect, yet was essentially 
ary, but without which no discretionary power ought to be extended, and 
that'was, to fixa day (and that day he should propose in the measure he sought 
tointrodace to be in one of the summer montlis of the next year, when the agri- 
cultural labourers would of course be in full employment), when the allowance 
systeim; 48 it'was called, should entirely and er cease. (Hear,hear.) He 
was aware of the great difficulties which might be suggested to this pro- 
position, but having for many years acted as a magistrate in a county in which the 
allowatice system had been adopted, from his own experience of its operation, he 
wasiperfectly satisfied that so long as that system was permitted to exist, it would 
be ible to carry into effect any suggested improvement, or to bring the 
poor laws into a better condition. (Hear, hear.) 
wt aa was not the first time by many that he had advocated such a mea- 
sute in‘his place in Parliament, for the fe se of preventing persons employed 
individuals receiving hial relief. ‘He. had supported a bill which 
een repeatedly brought before the house by his hon. friend the member for 
Shrewsbury; indeed, he had ever thought that such was the first step necessary 
to bring the poor laws into a proper state. He begged’ the house to consider on 
‘What grounds it could be thought that such a change could produce that difficulty 
and'datiger which he had reason to believe was so feared by some hon. members. 
He‘adinitted that at first sight the proposition might + a difficult to 
but it'Was well to bear in mind that the payment of labourers as much by the 
&s was paid by their employers was, in many and innumerable instances, 
derived from the parochial funds; so that the farmer gained an advantage 
which he ought not to gain—namely, that of receiving assistance for the payment 
of those'‘whom he employed. (Hear, hear.) Against any difficulty which might 
‘suggested against the abrogation of the allowance system he would set off the 
to be derived by the farmer vate | the arn of obtaining inde 
a. labour, instead of men to be paid partly by the parish and partly by 
mself, and he thought the advantage would be found greatly to counterbalance 
the evils by some dreaded. He thought no man could doubt but that the change 
m the system would be productive of benefit and advantage to the labourers 
themselves. It was possible it might appear to some hon. gentlemen that the 
pest labourer, having at present an addition from the parochial funds to 
amount of the wages paid by his employer (that addition being regulated ac- 
cording to the number of his family), the effect of taking away that assistance 
make it impossible for him to maintain himself and family. He (Lord 
Althorp) did not think such would be the case, for he believed, nay, he felt con- 
fident, that as the labourer regarded the parochial assistance now added to the 
Wages he received from his employer as making the total wages to which he was 
entitled for his labour and industry, a very short time would elapse after the 
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removal of that assistance before wages would rise to an equivalent-amount, 
as soon as that was the case, the situation in which the labourer would bey 
was infinitely preferable to that in which heat present stood. (Hear, he 
repeated, therefore, that before it was possib ame asg “hl proceed with the 
amendment of the present system of poor laws, whatever difficulty might apy 

it was absolutely necessary to get rid of this most essential fault—the. 
system—a fault which was the foundation of almost all other evils arising from: 
existing system. 


Ke 


Having stated thus much, he again came to the consideration of the discm, 


tionary powers with which it would be necessary to vest the central : 
sioners. He need not say that an immense advantage would be obtained by th 
establishment of an uniformity of system throughout the country (hear), and 
therefore he proposed that the commissioners should have power to make gem 
rules and poh a as to the mode of relief and for the regulation of : 
and the mode of relief afforded therein. He admitted that these were greatdiz 
cretionary powers to be given to any body of men; but he should propose; asa 
check against any abuse, that any such rule, order, or regulation so 
the commissioners should be submitted to the Secretary of State, and remain 
forty days, before it could be brought into ‘action; and during that periodit 
should be competent for an order im council, issued for that purpose, to prevent 
it from being carried into effect. He observed some hon. gentlemen seemed to 
dissent to this portion of the proposition ; he admitted that by this measurebe 
was asking for extraordinary discretionary powers, but at the same time he must 
contend that it would be utterly impossible to carry an improvement in the present 
system of poor laws into effect without acting upon great discretionary 
(Hear, hear.) If any hon. gentleman would find a better authority in 
vest these powers, he should be happy to attend to any suggestion to that effeet; 
but as he believed no better or more competent authority could be established, he 
hoped the objection would not be general in the house. (Hear, hear.) Tom 
turn to the powers which he proposed to vest in the board of central commis 
sioners: their powers would be to make the general rules and regulations subject 
to the approbation, or he should rather say, the non-disapprobation of the Secretary 
of State and the Government, in the manner he had already stated,— to have power 
to make specific rules and orders for the regulation and mode of relief of the poor 
in separate districts and parishes,—to form unions of parishes in order to make 
larger districts,—to arrange classifications of poor in the same workhouses, and 
also to have a general power of control in such unions as might be 
without their consent, and to dissolve unions which might now exist. As to the 
unions when formed, each parish in such unions must maintain its own poor, or 
contribute to the general fund the proportion of expense which it had heretofore 
borne itself. He did not mean to say that it was not intended to empower indi 
vidual parishes, if they so thought fit—that was to say, if the vestries ineach 
parish should agree to such a proposition—to make a different arrangement, but 
he thought it was desirable that parishes should have power to unite for the put 
par of parochial settlements, and for the poor rates altogether. Such a powey 

owever, ought not to be vested in the vestries of parishes themselves, as such 
body could not be considered competent to form satisfactorily or safely such 
unions. 

He should also propose that the commissioners should have authority to 
suggest to parishes orunions of parishes the propriety of adding to their work 
houses, or of building new workhouses, as circumstances might require. In the 
present state of the agricultural interest of this country, he should be sorry to place 
in the power of any body of men the authority of compelling the expenditure of 
any large sum of money, but he at the same time should wish that the central 
commissioners should be invested with power to call the attention of parishes aud 
unions to the state of their workhouse establishments, and to suggest to them thé 
propriety of adding to those formed, or building, separate and distinct i 
ments. (Hear, hear.) He should also propose that in certain cases a differen? 
should be made in the constitution of parochial vestries, At present these bodies 
were composed of rate payers and no one else, and in many instances the meals 
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was inflicted on those who had no vote:in the vestry, He 
propose, that with respect to raising permanent sums of money, 
landlord as well as the occupier of land should have a votein the 
y, Jt was only equitable that such should be the case ; because where the 
occupier had not been g in possession of a farm, and had very little interestin 
the iture, it was most desirable that the permanent interest in the land 
re cnnciin these ceoes. (Hear.) He had already stated that from the 
ion of the last century up to the present time, the magistracy of this coun- 
 though,acting with every good feeling of humanity, had in the administration 
e,poor laws fallen into considerable mistakes,and he had himself, in his own 
‘as magi not unfrequently felt bound to act upon bad and erroneous 






inciples.in thi . Hear.) With this view he should propose that 
justices should not in future have the power of ordering parochial relief to persons 
in their own houses—he meant out-door relief to the poor. (Hear, hear.) . This 
would.not be an alteration of the present law, but would be a restoration of ‘the 
law to.the state in which it was previous to any 0 1796 ; a period since which 
the abuses.in the management of the poor laws had very considerably increased. 
now submitted the main and principal part of the proposition which he 
| have to submit for the adoption of the house. 
\ The house would now see that the effect of this measure was tostop the allow- 
ance system—to deprive the magistracy of the power of ordering out-door relief— 
toalter in certain cases the constitution of parochial vestries—to give large dis- 
¢retionary powers to the central commissioners—and to carry into operation fur- 
ther regulations which might be found essential, in order to improve. and bri 
into a good state and condition the present a of laws regulating the reli 
of the pauper portion of the community. There remained, however, two other 
subjects. to. which he should also wish to call the attention of the house. The 
first point was with reference to the existing law of settlement. (Hear.) He 
need.not say to those who were acquainted with the subject, that the present law 
wag most complicated in its character, involving great litigation, and consequently 
considerable expense, to every parish in the country. In addition to these evils 
astill worse effect arose from the present law: he alluded to its interference with 
the:free circulation of labour. (Hear, hear.) The worst portion of the law was 
thatwhich gave a settlement by hiring and servitude ; but he was inclined to say 
thatevery mode of acquiring a settlement ought to be abolished, except only those 
acquired by birth or marriage. To the proposition he only anticipated two ob- 
jections. The first was the hardship which would be inflicted upon an individual 
who had quitted the place of bis birth in early life, and in another parish sup- 
himself for a long series of years by his own industry, by his removal when 
into want and decay, and thereby become chargeable on the parish, to the 
place of his nativity. He (Lord Althorp) was aware that such might be theease; 
he did not think, that when a man had supported himself in a distant parish 
from that in which he was born, by his industry and labour toan old age, it would 
be likely that he would be so destitute of friends that his removal would be: 
mitted. Theother objection was not entitled to so much weight as that to which 
hehad alluded. It was generally considered that the best labourers were those 
who did not belong to the parish in which they exercised their industry, and 
that the effect of making birth the test of settlement in all cases would be thatsuch 
would not seek employment out of their own districts. With regard to 
the mode of fixing birth as the test of settlement, he should say that the children 
should follow the settlement of their parents until they attained the ageof 16 
yeats,and that after that period their settlement should be fixed at the place of 
their birth. Now, from his own experience he could say that he had seenas 
labourers in the parish of which they were natives as those who did not bélong to 
it; but even if the latter were the best servants, as was supposed, he did not 
any man would speculate on a settlement of 16 years hence, and on 
that speculation abstain from giving employment to those whom it would be most 
to his advantage to have in his service. He therefore conceived the fears which 
might be entertained from a change in this respect were merely imaginary, and in 
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his opinion the advantages to be gained, by the removal altogether of 
ments otherwise to be acquired, were so great as completely to coun 
objections which he had anticipated. One of the advantages to be gained: 
be the complete simplification of the system ; the ions at en 
tained by the farmer of hiring a man for longer 51 weeks lest he. 
gain a settlement would be — ; “oe — of his Sea 
of his employer within that period for a day would become unnecessary iM 
thesalone it would follow that the — —- = hesitate — dest 
culated to suit his purposes, and consequently the labourer who. be: ' 
it would obtain pate These advantages were of themselves i its 
but to them must also be added the immense diminution in the expenses of jij. 
gation on questions of settlement, because by simplifying the law the diffieul 
of proof which at present prevailed would be almost entirely removed, 
the same time also it would give a freedom to labour which would be b " 
to the whole population of the country. (Hear, hear.) Re: 

He had also already spoken of another alteration in the present law, with, 
spect to orders of removal, and of appeal therefrom. He would propose thatit 
should be provided in the measure he hoped to introduce, that no order oft, 
moval should take effect until a copy of that order, and of the examination upo 
which it had been pronounced, should have been served upon the authorities 
the parish to which the removal was contemplated (hear); and he should furthe 
propose that every notice of appeal should set forth the precise grounds upgy 
which it was to be sustained, and also that it should be provided that on the trial 
of such appeal before the quarter sessions nothing should be pleaded or di 
and no points raised, beyond those stated in the notice given in the mannerhe 
suggested. He need not say that the first of these measures would have a vey 
considerable tendency to prevent litigation, inasmuch as the parish which wy 
sought to be burdened with the maintenance and support of a pauper would by 
enabled to ascertain whether or not it was properly chargeable; whereas under th 
present state of things, it was well known that removals of paupers were made 
under mistake, and those mistakes were not discovered until the appeal wa 
brought before the quarter sessions. (Hear.) The second regulation which he 
proposed also was calculated to prevent litigation, because by such explicit state 
ment the parties sought to be affected would be enabled to judge whether they 
had any prospect of success by opposing, and if not the order would necessarily 
be coos nn Such would be the case as to the amount of litigation between 
individual parishes ; but he must remark, that by the change he proposed the ad- 
vantage would be still greater by the union of — which would diminish 
considerably the number of pauper removals. (Hear, hear.) 

There still remained another point bearing upon the subject of the existing 
em laws, and on which, though he had long felt considerable difficulty, he felt 

imself forced to come forward on the present occasion to state the opinions en- 

tertained by himself and the Government: he alluded to the law as it now stood 
relating to illegitimate children. (Hear.) On this topic he -did not hesitate to 
say that the present state of the law in this respect was a direct encouragement to 
vice and immorality, and that the effect of imprisoning the reputed fathers of ile 
gitimate offspring, frequently the finest young men in the country, was to demo 
ralize and corrupt them, and the consequent mischief and injury inflicted upon 
the whole community was incalculable. (Hear, hear.) He begged hon. mem- 
bers to consider the state of the law as it at present stood. If a woman chose t 
swear that she was pregnant of an illegitimate child, the party whom she charged 
upon oath as the father was ipso facto liable to be committed to prison until he 
could find security for the maintenance and support of the child. Now, how 
members must know the difficulty to which a labourer in husbandry so situated 
would be exposed, and that difficulty in finding securities not being surmounted, 
the effect of the law was the committal at once of the individual to prison for 
five or six months, there to beassociated with the very worst of characters. (Hear) 
He would therefore take away such a power of imprisonment, and at the same 





time make the mother liable for the support of her child, in the mannerand mode 
t oa pauper widow. He felt most completely the difficulty and delicacy of the 
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t it was proveable to demonstration that the 
demoralization, would be beneficial in 






































mn the trial the good 
di tion, ifsuch could be called the subsistence derived from the abuse of these laws. ; 
ner he Hear.) It had. been said that poverty ought not to be visitedas a crime. In f 
ave & Very sentiment he. most entirely agreed ; but it was impossible to prevent it asa 


which wag misfortune. In every attempt which had been as yet made to remove that mis-. 
would be fortune, instead of confining it to those who suffered under the chilling hand of 


under the , the misfortune had been extended to almost-every other class, (Hear.) talk 
ere made twas with these views, and in the hope that the house would give it that calm Fe 
peal was and deliberate attention which the momentous importance of the measure de- Pas 
which he manded, he should conclude by moving for leave to bring in a bill to alter and i 


icit state. amend the laws relating to the poor. The noble lord resumed his seat amidst , 
ether they loud and general cheering. 4 
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onl ADMISSION OF THE DISSENTERS TO DEGREES 
y, he IN THE TWO GREAT UNIVERSITIES. | 

n1o0ns en- [ 

ow stood 

esitate to . tia ‘ : 
ement to On Thursday, the 17th inst., Colonel Williams made a motion for ; 
rs of ille an address to the Crown, praying His Majesty to signify his pleasure 
to demo- to the two great Universities, that they should no longer insist on the 
ed upon tests and declarations imposed by the edicts of James the First, calling 
pte on all who entered them as students, to declare their adherence to the 
‘saa doctrines and tenets of the Church of England; or, in other words, 
“ustit be opening these Universities equally to the Dissenter and the Church- 
ow, hon. man, i 
situated Mr. Buckingham seconded the motion; on which an amendment ah 
nounted, was moved, exactly similar in spirit, though different in form, by Mr. Poe 
oo G. W. Wood, “‘ for leave to bring in a bill to grant to His Majesty's eid 
Agee: bes gg generally the right of admission to the English Universities, pai 
nd mode of equal eligibility to the degrees therein, notwithstanding their : 





cy of the diversities of religious opinions, degrees in Divinity alone excepted.” 
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After the lengthened discussion that had taken place on the ‘Gg, 
bridge petition, this subject had lost much of its interest as 
debate, and the speeches on both sides were therefore dull a 
But when the division came, it was seen that this diminutiong 
interest was confined merely to the speaking, and not to the voli 
The numbers being—For the Bill, 185; Against it, 44. 

Towards the close of the prem tant tna = 
by the House, and those who rose late to it, especi 
Hill, Mr. Baines, and Mr. Ord, were assailed with cries of 
and “ Divide,” which were continued for a long period. The best 
of the evening was, undoubtedly, Dr. Lushington’s; and nothin 
exceed the dulness of those of Mr. Estcourt, Sir Robert I an 
Mr. Goulburn, the three representatives of the Universities, the 
being Sir Charles Manners Sutton, the Speaker, who occupied ty 
chair. ie 

Whether the House of Lords will make any opposition to this 
after it shall have through the Commons, remains to be seta, 
We should not at all wonder at the Bishops and Peers making agp 
exertion to throw it out. But this will be of no avail. The 
establishing Religious Liberty has gone forth, and no power 7 
its speedy execution. The Universities, and the Church to 
belong, may preserve their unjust privileges for a short time longer 
But before the present rising generation shall have attained to “< 
though the fabrics of both may remain, their exclusive privileges wil 
be wholly taken away or surrendered ; and all sects of Christians, a 
least, will be placed on a footing of perfect equality, with nothing shot 
of which ought any conscientious Christian to be satisfied. ea 








PROPOSED PLAN OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
PERPETUATION OF CHURCH RATES. 





Lorp Attnorr having fixed on Monday evening, the 21st, as the 
day on which he should bring on his resolutions for the abolition d 
Church Rates, the House was very crowded at an early hour; and the 
call of the House, which was fixed for the following day, 
brought a great many members to town for the first time during th 
present session, the number of strange faces was very considerable. 

Soon after five o’clock, Lord Althorp rose to unfold his plan ; and a 
far as could be gathered from his own air and manner, as well as from 
the looks of those who sat on the Treasury bench, the Ministers ap 
peared to think that their proposition was such as to ensure its favour 
able reception by all parties. Never were they, however, more + 
mentably disappointed. As the noble lord proceeded with his stite- 
ment, it was soon seen that all idea of abolishing Church Rates bal 
been abandoned, and that the extent of the proposed plan was, that th 
churches should be kept in repair by a grant of 250,000/. a year from 
the public funds, instead of by rates raised in vestry in the usual mae 
ner; a change which, while it still violated the principle of religim 
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PERPETUATION OF CHURCH-RATES, 


‘more fixed, permanent, and perpetual, the funds for 
‘the Church, than they were before ; and recognised with 
tion of the Legislatare the very principle to which the Dis- 
object ; namely, that all parties or sects in the State 
to the maintenance of the State Religion, however 


ent of Church Rates by Dissenters had, as Lord 
y remarked, been objected to by them, not so much on ac- 
count of their amount (for the whole sum raised did not 
500,004; a: year), as on account of its violation of the principle 
Siiiaeabr andy, that every sect should oiarad, caienal 
bithment, and no one be made to contribute towards s 
ow" or the priesthood of another, Lord Althorp admitted this; 
admitted that he wished to give the Dissenters satisfaction, by re- 
ieving their consciences and their purses at the same time. And how does 
wopose to do this? Why, by takingaway the name of Church Rates, 
ing a stop to the control of vestries over sums to be voted as 
such ; and then, dividing the kinds of repairs required for Churches into 
two elasses—the substantial repair of the edifice, and its surplus adorn- 
menits—he says—The jirst shall be paid for by an annual appropria- 
tion of the sum of 250,0007. taken from the land tax, to which Dis- 
senters contribute as well as Churchmen, and which deficiency must 
be supplied by taxes to the same amount drawn from some other 
souree; and the second shall be paid by those who are frequenters of 
the Church alone.—Now, as a relief to the consciences of the Dis- 
senters; this is really none at all; since to them, the being forced to 
keep the churches in substantial repair is just as much an imposition on 
them as being obliged to pay for the ornamental decorations. They 
should contribute to support both, or be relieved from paying for 
either ; and the last is the only position compatible with the rights of con- 
science and true religious liberty. As to the pecuniary relief there will 
belittle or none ; for the same, if not a greater sum will be expended 
on Church building and Church decoration ; only it will be extracted 
from the pockets of the people in an indirect rather than a direct 
manner, so that they will not be so sensible of its amount; but it will 
not on that account be the less a real burden, though it will not be 
80 heavy an apparent one. 
Lord Althorp was followed by Mr. Hume, who objected to the plan 
pany and thought that if the Church must be supported by the 
State for, some time to come, until the nation was ripe for their se~ 
Paration, the best way would be to declare the whole of the Church 
property to be national, and then to pay the Ecclesiastical establish- 
mentas we at present pay the navy and army, by voting annually, 
in. the estimates laid before Parliament, the sum necessary for its sup- 
Port, subject to all the control which the representatives of the people 
Duld exercise over it, 
Mr. Gisnoane expressed his dissatisfaction at the plan which had been an- 
nounced by the noble lord. The noble lord had advanced no argument in su 
Portof the connexion between the church and state which would not be equal 
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ae to the continuance of the connexion between the state and the py 
of medicine, if that union had happened to have been formed some centy 
Under these circumstances, the noble lord could have done no less 7 
will interfere between no man and his doctor; each person may [epee ! 
road to health or to suffering, and all that we ask is, that he should pay 
physician.” (Hear.) The question was simply one of payment, 
payment were just or unjust. When the government surrendered the churcheraig 
in Ireland, they broke the magic circle of the inviolability of church prope " 
the English Dissenters never would be content until the same measure of juss 
was dealt out to them—namely, the unconditional surrender of church 
He could not help designating the noble lord’s plan as an experiment 
gullibility of the Dissenters. (Hear.) It was founded upon the old 
principle, that if money were taken out of the pockets of the people by in 
instead of direct means, they would not be aware of their loss. What 
Dissenters complain of ? centributing to the support of a church de 
tines they did not approve of. How did the noble lord aes to relieve them? 
jt or > as much for that purpose as they did at the present momen 
(Hear, hear.) With great respect for the noble lord, he must say that thi 
sure was a second edition of the marriage bill recently brought “* 
Government, and he believed in his heart that it would excite as die 
satisfaction. ay 

The noble lord seemed to think that it ought to be satisfactory to the Diss 
ters, but he (Mr. Gisborne) thought that it would and ought to be unsatisfactoy 
to all Dissenters and liberal men. He argued, with the hon. member for Midd. 
sex, that the best course which the noble lord could have pursued would hae 
been to have brought in a bill to declare simply that church-rates should cea, 
and that henceforth churches should be supported by those only who used then, 
He totally differed from those who thought that this would be offering a premium 
for dissent. There was another course which the noble lord might have pursued 
—he might have made provision for the building and repair of churches out d 
the revenues of the church itself. It was generally admitted that there were sine. 
cure offices in the church which might be abolished or reduced without in aty 
degree impairing the efficiency of the establishment, though such a course might 

ssibly affect the hospitality days of the deans and chapters. It appeared o 

im to be demonstrable that the revenues of the church were more than sufficient, 
There were always a number of candidates for a vacant benefice. He believed 
that to men ofaverage ability the church offered nea advantages as a pecuniary 
speculation than any other profession. If he had a remarkably stupid son— 
which, thank God, he had not—he knew no better mode of getting him a com 
fortable living than by educating him for the church. (A laugh.) It had bee 
proposed to make every living in the church worth 300/. a-year, but even that 
would not, in his opinion, remove from the church the scandal of having a lage 
number of poor clergymen unprovided for. The noble lord had it in his powe 
to have brought forward a measure which would have satisfied all orders of peo- 
ple, instead of which he had propounded a plan with respect to which he hoped 

was prophesying correctly when he said that it would be rejected by the house 
and the country. (Hear.) 

Sir Robert Inglis expressed his great satisfaction at finding Lord 
Althorp recognized in this plan, the duty of the State to maintain the 
Church ; and in consideration of this leading feature of it, he would 
submit to some defects in its details. 

Mr. Divett and Mr. Wilks both expressed their extreme disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction at the plan. Mr. Stanley defended, and Mr. 
D. W. Harvey exposed it in an able and uncompromising speech. 
was followed by Lord John Russell, who expressed his devoted attach- 
ment to the Church, and defended the plan of Lord Althorp, as cot 
sistent with the highest respect for the rights of the Dissenters. 
his was the best speech on the Government side, we give it entire, # 
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to balance against Mr. Gisborne’s: and it will be seen that 
se is great between them. eogeie 
Tord Joun Russece felt it incumbent on him to state the of his 
jon in sentiment to the hon. and learned member who had dona. Sas 
hott; and tearned member professed a readiness to support generally the measures 
@# hit Majesty's Government, but lamented that he could not do soon the 
wecasion. He (Lord J. Russell) should be ttl wanting i eandur and open 
ness if he'did not state that the reason why that hon. and mem d his 
fiends ‘were’ so frequen‘ly disappointed as to the nature of the measures which 
were introduced from time to time, arose in a great difference of opinion, which 
he (Lord:J. Russell) was afraid would never be reconeiled (hear, hear), for while 
thevone wished to preserve and reform, they could never be brought. into an 
with the views of those who were anxious in the first place to 
ers.) The ho». member for Middlesex did not disguise fis feelings ; 
openly that he looked to the destruction of the established church ; neither 
-hon. and learned member concealed his sentiments. They acted accord- 
ing to their persuasion ; he (Lord J. Russell), on the other hand, acted according 
tochis‘conscientious and. firm conviction that an established church tended to the 
advancement of religion, the promotion of morality, and the maintenance of good 
order, ment, and civilization ina state. (Cheers.) He believed, moreover, 
that the church of England was that established church which was consonant to 
the opinions and feelings of the great body of the population of the country. 
(Cheers.) He therefore looked upon the present measure with regard to church 
rates, not as preparing the way for the destruction of the establishment, as the hon. 
and learned member would have it, but with the view, by removing reasonable 
and fairly stated grievances, to maintain in its influence that church which when 
dulyand adequately reformed, as he trusted would soon be the case, was most 
importantly conducive to the welfare and permanent benefit of the state (Cheers.) 
. The-hon and learned gentleman stated that in his opinion if there was « church 
establishment there must be certain doctrines laid down to which the members of 
the state should be made to conform—i. e. in other words, there could ‘not be a 
church establishment without intolerance. (Hear.) Such was certainly the case 
with the church of Rome; but his opinion, he (Lord J. Russell) must say, was 
directly the reverse. He maintained there might be a church establishment sup- 
ported by the state and by compulsory payment consistently with the mainte- 
nance of perfect religious freedom, and without in the slighest degree violating 
the sanctuary of conscience (hear, hear), every one being permitted to prefer and 
adhere to that religious faith of which in his own conscience he approved. 
(Hear, hear.) With those opinions he had always gone along with the Protestant 

i of the country, in seeking the removal of religious disabilities, but 
always with the firm conviction of the necessity and advantage of an established 
church; and much as he should regret not coinciding with their opinions, sup- 
potting their views, and removing their grievances, yet, if the hon, and learned 
member for Colchester, and the hon. member for Boston, were to be taken on the 
present occasion as the real expositors of their sentiments, and if he were to under- 
stand they would not be satisfied with any thing by which the principle of a 
charch establishment was recognized, he must, however reluctantly, at once de- 
clare his opposition to all such extravagant claims. (Hear.) 

. With respect to the proposition immediately before the house, the voting of a 
certain sum out of the land-tax of England and Wales, to be applied to the sup- 
pee churches, he must be allowed to say, there was a difference to be observed 

n the churches of the establishment and those of the Dissenters. In the 
latter case the chapels were built where there was a congregation in want of 
them ; so that there was always a subscription to maintain them ; but in the case 
of the parish churches, which every one in the country, he was sure, would be 
grieved to see falling into decay, those especially which were planted in the rural 
districts, if not supported by some fund like the present, they, from the nature of 
the ations, would be found in a very few years in the most melancholy 
state of dilapidation and ruin. (Hear, hear.) The hon. member for Middlesex 
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“substitution of an annual grant of 250,000/. a-year from the land-tar, 
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had stated his belief that the plan now had been suggested 
of bishops, and yet in another part of his speech that hon. member 
conviction that it would not give satisfaction to the church—two p 
which certainly seemed somewhat contradictory and destructive of 
(Hear.) He assured that hon. member, however, that it was founded. o 
munication whatever with that right rev. body; it had been brought fo 
simply with the view explained by his noble friend, of doing away with ape, 
petual and increasing source of irritation and dispute with r to the paymey 
of the church-rates, and at the same time preserving, as was felt to be. desirahi 
the principle of an establishment. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Cutlar Ferguson, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Gillon, as’ 
members, objected to the plan, as moe Toe Scotch and’ 
Dissenters, who had never before paid Church rates in any shape, 
the same through the land tax. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Baines 
opposed it on behalf of the English Dissenters. The latter ge 
map was as uncourteously received and treated during all the timely 
was speaking, as himself and Mr. Hill were on the former debate 
the Dissenters’ grievances in the preceding week. The clamourery4y 
the House seem to make an aim at some particular individuals, andy 
keep up a system of personal annoyance towards them, in the most tp. 
worthy manner. A little exercise of patience, however, accompanied 
with firmness and perseverance, is sure to overcome these assaults, _ 

Mr. Wynn, and Sir M. W. Ridley, approved of the Government 
plan; and Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley each spoke a second time 
reply, when a division being called for, the numbers were—For the 
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Be 






to supply the place of the Church rates, according to the plan of Lon 
Althorp, 256 ;—Against it, 140. The list of the Minority will be found 
in its proper place. 








MR. O’CONNELL’S MOTION FOR A COMMITTEE ON 
THE IRISH UNION. 





Turspay, the 22d, being the day appointed for the discussion of the 
great Question, whether the Legislative Union between England and 
Ireland, and the abolition of the native Parliament of the latter, had 
been productive of benefit or injury to lreland itself, or to the ine 
at large, considerable expectation and excitement prevailed. Mb, 
Rice, who had undertaken to meet Mr. O’Connell on this question, had 
moved that the House should be called over on this day, in ordert 
secure the fullest possible attendance of members; and as it wa 
known that the call would be enforced, it had brought a large number 
of members to town, for the first time during the present session, 0 
avoid the penalty of being placed in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Amms, 
a release from whose grasp can only be obtained by the payment 
very heavy fees. 

The chair was taken at four o’clock, an hour earlier than the usual 
time of meeting, to call over the names of the members for a ballot om 
the Dungarvon election, which occupied the first half-hour, On the 
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wae meg arerrpeding from the official books, 

sent, Mr. Ley, » from the names 
ie tng members first, following the alphabetical. 

counties, beginning with Bedfordshire, and. ending with: 
and calling the names of all the members of places in each county in 
saceession ; then Scotland, and then Ireland in the same, manner, 
About 500 answered to their names; and the remaining 158 were called 
over a second time after the first. list had been gone through, and about 
fifty of these answered to their names, having come in singe the early 
si The remaining 100 were moved to be called over again on the 
felonng day, when such as were not excused, by previous leave of 
absence, or by illness, would be liable to be sent a sip er > ae 
at-Arms,.if the House should so determine, and brought up, however 
distant they might be, to attend in their place, and besides the fees for 
their release, be saddled with all the expense of the journey both ways, 
undertaken for their seizure or capture. 

This: proceeding lasted from five till half- six o'clock, and was 
both tiresome aud useless; since, the avowed object of enforcing a call 
of the House is to secure the actual attendance of each member during 
the debate, and to ensure his voting upon the question when put to a 
division ; while, in reality, no security whatever is taken for his doing 
either of these two last and most important duties. If he attends in 
his place when his name is called over, and passes his muster, he may 
leave the House immediately afterwards—absent himself during the 
whole of the debate—and give no vote at.all upon the division, and he 
would not incur any censure or penalty for so doing. A call of the 
House, to be of ariy real use, should enforce, not merely the coming to 
the first ‘assembling, but a continuous attendance, and, above all, a 
final expression of opinion by a vote on the question when put for de- 
cision. But so full of fiction and delusion are almost all our forms of 
law and legislation—that the very things which are of no use to be 
attained are secured by the strongest guarantees, and the things that 
are all important to be accomplished, are utterly overlooked and ne- 
glected. And yet, there is no doubt that should any member propose 
an alteration on this matter, he would be met with the charge of in- 
novation on our ancient and venerable constitution, and told that it 
was presumption to attempt to disturb or amend forms so admirably 

‘ to the due solemnity of public business, by the sagacity and 
Ww of our ancestors ! . 

At about a quarter before seven o'clock, the call of the House having 
been gone through, and the petitions relating to the Repeal of the 
Union between England and Ireland laid upon the table, Mr. O’Con- 
nell was called upon by the Speaker—and rose to enter on the debate. 
The House was exceedingly full, even to the side galleries; the atten- 
tion was very deep, and every thing betokened a very animated and in- 
teresting debate. Mr. O’Connell began, however, apparently out of 
es Pa a lower tone of voice than usual, and seemed oppressed with 

weight of his subject or the consciousness of an entire want of sym- 
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pathy in his auditory, and he never came up to his accustomed siggy 
ard of spirit, or force, or eloquence throughout. The bap. ocer 
five hours in the delivery, and was spread over so wide a ran 
both its length and the multiplicity of its details, were preju 
to the speaker and his cause; for instead of enlisting, as it must } 
been the interest of both to do, the sympathies of those who 
hostile or neutral to the motion, it had a wearying and fatiguing e 
which was evinced by the gradual dropping off, and retiring ¢ very 
many of the Members, long before the close. ui 4 

To give any abridgment of such a speech, which should conveyer 
its principal topics to our readers, would not be practicable in the's 
we could devote to it in our present Number; but we may say of ig 
character, that it was more heavy, in matter and manner, than Mh 
O'Connell's speeches usually are,—that it was too much encumber | 
with historical documents and financial details,—that it was very much { 
too long to be heard with pleasure, and what is not heard with pleasure , 
is unavailing for conviction, and therefore thrown away—and thatif 
he had occupied just half the time in discussing the only -part of th 
question to which an English House of Commons will give a ready eat, 
namely, what effect has been produced by the Union between Engl 
and Ireland, on both these countries, as seen in those broad and tam 
gible consequences which all can appreciate, and none can misunder 
stand,—he would have made a far more powerful impression, and ak 
vanced his object much beyond the point at which this long, and tediouy 
and inefficient speech has placed it. That Mr. O'Connell could have 
done this, if he had chosen, no one who is in the habit of witnessing his 
really great powers, and varied talent, can for a moment doubt. We 
think it was an error in judgment in him not to have done so; buthe 
may, perhaps, reserve himself for the reply, when all the facts and a- 
guments on the other side shall have been stated: though an opening 
speech of five hours will somewhat lessen the disposition of the Hous 
to hear a reply extended over any similar length of time: 

As to the idea that some persons seem to entertain, that it is dam 
gerous to discuss the question of the Union with Ireland at all; and 
that granting a Committee of Enquiry as to its effects, would be 
conceding to the Repealers, and prejudging the whole matter in 
dispute; we confess we have no such impressions, and no such 
fears. The dissolution of the Union between England and ht 
jand is a question as fairly open to discussion as that of a die 
solution of the union between Church and State. They are both 
questions of political expediency. If the Union between the tw 
countries has been productive of more good than evil, it is surely inthe 
power of those who hold such an opinion to prove it by evidence: and 
therefore they should advocate the inquiry for which Mr. O'Connell 
asks; since the proof of the benefit will show the good policy of out 
prolonging that measure, and set the question for a long period at least 
at rest. For ourselves, we have not come to any very decided opinion 
on the question, being rather inclined however, at present, to belie 
that both the parties in the dispute are in error, that the Unie 
has neither been productive of the great good to Ireland whidi 
some contend, nor the great injury which others declare” tht 
the evils under which Ireland at present labours have sprung fea 
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ges than the Union,—and that their cure is to be found in 
edies than its Repeal. But though we thus think, and though 
give our vote against such Repeal, if that were the point at 
we can yet see no danger whatever in granting the Committee of 
7 which is asked for in the following terms of Mr. O’Connell’s 

































: - @'That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire and report on the means 
ring ¢ vey Salis te Soaclution of the Patiament of Ireland was effected ; on the 
i ts Of that measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers in husbandry and 
onvey ere eratives in manufactures in England ; and on the probable conse yuences of 
in the space continuing the Legisative Union between both countries.” ‘ 
say of ity * At twelve o'clock, when Mr. O’Connell’s speech was concluded, Mr. 
| than Mi Rice rose, and professed his readiness to answer Mr. O'Connell, if the 
ncumbere House were disposed to give him their attention; but it being certain 
Very’ much that the reply would require several hours also; and that the debate 
th pleasure would even then have to be adjourned, as nearly all the Irish members 
‘and thatif | be expected to speak upon the question, which would prolong 
part of the ¢ discussion probably through the entire week, the feeling of the 
| ready eat, House was.strongly in favour of an adjournment, which was accord- 
n England ingly moved by Mr. Rice, who thus secured to himself the privilege of 
d and tags opening the debate on the following evening. We shall wait, there- 
misunder. fore, until its-termination, and then endeavour to present, if not a re- 
mn, and ads port, at least a summary or review of the week's debate, with the result 
nd tedious, of our own impression after hearing the whole. 
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t it is dans IMPORTANT ANALYSIS OF THE CONNEXION OF CRIME WITH 









t all; and INTEMPERANCE. 
would be Sir, Edinburgh, April, 1834. 
age we __. I beg to inclose a document that may be useful to you, as showing the 
1 no such opinion of the justices of the peace in regard to the effects that the use of spirits 
and Ire is-working in this part of the country. 
of a dit Thave been this day in the City Chambers, and have ascertained from the 
"are both official records, that in the Royalty (or city), there were issued for the year 
n the two 1833-4, 736 certificates for licences. The Royalty contains 55,232 souls, and 
rely inthe 11,046 families. There is therefore a licence to every fifteenth family. The 
once: and whole lation of Edinburgh and its suburbs is about 166,000, but beyond the 
O'Connell licenses are mixed up with those of the county, and it is not so easy 
to obtain-a distinct account of them. About three years ago it was said that 
icy of out “there were 1700 licences in the whole place. 
dat least The following is an extract from a valuable Report of the House of Correction 
ed pa at Preston, Lancashire, drawn up by the Rev. Mr. Clay, the chaplain, for last 
to J year. 
he Union ““With regard to the important question, as to the origin of crime, the chaplain 
nd which begs to state that, about the end of September, he held a particular conversation 
are; that With every individual in the jail, as to the circumstances, which in their own 
opinion, had brought them into their melancholy condition, and taking their 






communications as a general criterion, he learned that 48 persons of 
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* 


various ages, and both sexes, committed on charges of felony for trial wt they : 


sent sessions, the alleged offences of 

“ 24 are directly attributable to the ale-house or beer-shops ; 13 pri 
their guilt, and decline making any communication; 7 offences seem to. 
been committed under circumstances of temptation ; 4 prisoners plead wanty 
an excuse for their offences. scat 

“Among 27 convicted male felons, 2 attribute their offences to want, 8 fp 
temptation, and 22 to drinking. 

“ Of 36 cases of assault, 3 are attributable to idleness and bad c 5% 
combinations among the spinners, 7 to combination and drinking, Oty 
drinking alone. i 

“ Of 14 cases of vagrancy, 6 are referable to idleness and depravity, 6 tothe 
plea of distress,and 2 to drunkenness. : 

“ Of 21 bastardy cases, 15 men attribute their condition to idleness and jg. 
norance, and 6 to drinking. 

“ Three utterers of base coin attribute their fate to drinking. 

“Two men confined for neglect of work assign drinking as the cause. 

“‘ Of 8 men confined for neglecting their families, 2 plead innocence of th 
charge, 4 distress, and 2 drunkenness. 

“ Of 7 poachers, 2 refer their practices to bad company, and 5 to drinking. 

“Of 6 men imprisoned for obtaining money under false pretences, 2 pleat 
want, 4 impute their offences to a passion for drinking. 

“ Six soldiers are imprisoned for military offences arising from drinking. 

“© Of 10 men confined for various misdemeanours, 1 attributes his offencetp 
temptation, 4 assert their innocence, and 5 impute their situation to drinking, 

“There are 14 females convicted of felony, of whom, 1 asserts her innocence, 
1 (girl) pleads neglect of parents, 1 pleads exposure to great temptation, 1 isof 
weak intellects, 3 appear very ignorant and depraved, and 7 attribute their 
situation to drinking. 

“‘ Thus it appears that the passion for liquor is a source of ruin and di 
more fruitful than every other cause combined, and that of 189 offenders ofall 
descriptions, there were 116 who imputed their misfortunes or their crimes to the 
temptations held out to them by the ale-houses and the beer-shops. It remains 
to be seen whether the recent legislative enactment for the regulation of the latter, 
will, in any degree, check the mischiefs which they have occasioned or increased, 
In the mean time, the chaplain cannot refrain from stating the opinion which, 
over and over again, has been, in substance, avowed to him by the ruined victims 
of intoxication, that but for the desolating passion, which finds the unchecked 
means of indulgence at every moment and in every place, our numerous prisons 
would be almost untenanted.” 

I have transcribed the above upon the chance of the Report not having met you 
eye. 

If we had had longer notice I have little doubt but that petitions might har 
been got up frou every Temperance Society in the kingdom, praying for i 
eventual annihilation of distillation of spirits asa drink. If we could s 
taking off the malt and hop duties, so as to place good beer within the reach of the 
poor, suppress public-houses and beer-shops as much as possible, so as te induct 
the people to drink their ale at their own fireside, as formerly, and annihilate 
spirits, some hope might be entertained for the next generation. For years path 
Government has been making criminals by the quickest mode, and then punist- 
ing them by the most sanguinary code in the Christian world ! 

I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
R. K. GREVILLE. 


Ata Meeting of a General Quarter-Sessions of His Majesty's Justices of the Peat 
for the County of Edinburgh, held within the County Court Room, Edi 
on Tuesday the 21st May, 1833 ; 
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following Resolutions of the Committee appointed for the granting of Cer- 
end te lie Licences, was read and approved of, and the Cheha phat to 
printed and circulated among the Justices and Parochial Ministers of 

é _ 


4st, That considering the great number of Tippling Houses and Shops for the 
Spirituous Liquors, in which such Liquors are sold to be drunk on the 
it is ase 4 that the number of Flouses and Shops to which Certifi- 
granted, for the purpose of obtaining Excise Licences for the sale of 
should be as much as possible reduced, 
» 9d, "That therefore, at their different Meetings for granting Certificates, the Jus- 
tices should consider the number of Licences prions granted in the Town of 
and should not increase, but rather diminish the number of Licences as 
muoh as practicable. 
$d, That the Certificate should be held as granted for the House or Premises, 
and not for the Tenant or Occupier. 
That no Certificate should be granted for a New Inn or Public House, 
unless after the fullest inquiry into the special circumstances of the case. 
5th, That no Certificate should be granted to a Shop not previously licensed, 
unless where the Justices are satisfied that the Shop is set up for the general pur- 
poses of Trade, and not for a Tippling House. 
Such are the Resolutions and Plan by which the Committee recommend the 
iting of Excise Licences for the sale of Spirits under the existing Law. But 
fe Committee cannot avoid this occasion of stating it to the County as their 
most decided opinion, that the present low rate of Duty upon Spirits is rapidly 
promoting the deterioration of the morals and habits of many classes of the Com- 
ree) and therefore the Committee are decidedly of opinion that the County 
of burgh ought immediately to make a strong representation to Government, 
earmestly recommending the imposition of a very considerable increase of the 


Duty Spirits, 
_ JOHN HOPE, J. P., Preses.” 


. 





MR. CAYLEY’S REGISTRY BILL—SIMPLIFICATION OF TRANSFER 
OF PROPERTY. 
Sir, Cambridge, April, 1834. 


The country expects your assistance in its attempt to extricate itself 
from the grasp of the lawyers, well knowing that the Press, so independent on 
most subjects, is under the influence of the attorneys, who have it in their power 
aan advertisements to such newspapers as will not attack the infamous state 
ofthe law. None dare /o defend it! if the lawyers are not able to defeat Mr. 
Cayley’s Registry Bill, the nation will derive more advantage from that measure 

is contemplated generally. An efficient registry will render it as easy to 
transfer an estate from its owner to a purchaser or mortgagee, by a simple en- 
npc on the back of the original deed, as a bill of exchaage is now passed 
fom one party to another. A multiplicity of deeds only creates confusion (par- 
ficularly if one should happen to be lost), and entails great expense. If Govern- 
ment will have a tax on the transfer of real property, which is only reasonable in 
lieu of stamps, let it be collected at the registry offices. The excuse.now made 
by solicitors for giving every purchaser a fresh deed is, that a stamp is required, 
and something must be written upon it. I am sure you will immediately see 
the absurdity of having any additional deeds beyond the original deed deseribing 
the property. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A FRIEND TO JUSTICE. 











"Sdeiety was established in the town of New Ross, county of Wexford, on the tt 
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ORIGIN OF BRITISH TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, gue 

Tur increasing interest evinced by the public, in the establishment of Tg, 

erance Societies, induces us to give their origin, in these countries, so fat agyp. 
1ave been able to obtain information. ; 

Before the establishment of Temperance Societies in America had 

Atlantic, or at least before those more striking statements had reached our’ 
a medical gentleman in Dublin (Dr. Harvey), who had much 
observation amongst the poor, as one of the physicians to a dispensary in thedg. 
solated part of that city, termed the Liberty, felt deeply concerned on te 
the unspeakable havoc made by that many-headed monster, INTEMPERANC#:' 
and occasionally called public attention to the subject, through the n “a 
by anonymous paragraphs, or by letters under various signatures. A ‘lett: 
under the signature of Pro Patata, containing a very striking American dom. 
menty styled National Cost of Intemperance, was inserted in the Dublin ,; 
Post, on the 20th May, 1829, as being particularly well calculated to atoug 
those who might not be so ready te consider the subject on strictly religions, 
on moral grounds. Other letters followed. And amongst the individuals, whom 
the medical gentleman endeavoured to interest on the occasion, was 
Cheyne, Physician-General to the army in Ireland, whose countenance, exe. 
tions, and influence, were promptly and efficiently given. On the 14th of 
tember, 1829, an association was formed, But, it appears, that much about 
same period, and possibly previously, other well-disposed men, in distant parted 
the kingdom, were exerting themselves to the same effect,—as.a Tem 


is bi 


of August, 1829, by two benevolent and useful men, George William Can, anf 
Samuel Elly ; the first Temperance Society, probably (we mean on the —_ iple 
of total abstinence from ardent spirits), which has been established in the 
World ; and, certainly, as far as we are aware, the first which was established ip 
these kingdoms. A spark of the sacred fire from America had early found its 
way to the north of Ireland, which soon kindled a wide-spread and lofty flame)’ 
It was, also, in the month of August, that Professor Edgar, of Belfast, commenced 
his powerful appeals, through the public press, and otherwise; soon after which 
he visited Scotland and England, and, with some excellent men in each ki 
dom,” greatly excited the public attention; all which eventuated (as our American 
brethren have it), in those great national and district societies in Britain, now 
too well known to require further observation. 





INTEREST OF TRADESMEN, AS OVERSEERS, IN INCREASING 
THE POOR RATES. 

East Bourne, Sussez:' 

A circumstance occurred here on the 26th of March, which if you kindly take 
the trouble of investigating, it is hoped may increase rents, and add to the security’ 

of landed property throughout England. 
An experienced Magistrate last winter invited the principal Rate payers, who 
ate Farmers, to dinner, that he might consult them on the best mode of reducing 
the parochial burdens; and the result was, that at Lady tide, no are wae 
appointed overseers for the ensuing year, that they might not supply the Work 
house profusely from their shops—Whereas on reference to the 21st page of the 
First Poor Law Report, it appeared that the total of inmates, in the House, fir 
the year ending March, 1832, was 87, and the average number relieved was aboot 4 
60, whose food did pencost more than 3s. per head weekly; consequently, the 
whole did not exceed 468t.; whilst the manufacture in the workhouse of 
Woollen, Shoes, and Straw Hats, after paying for the materials, yielded 220b; 
and allowing 2/. each for the clothing of the inmates, made 120/—322l; | 
which reduced the cost of the Paupers in the Workhouse, to only 1461. Whereas 
the namesare given of 174 men not infirm ; women, 120 ; and children under 12 








years of age, 238—-532 ; who received 1978/. 12s. 6d. in cash, for standing sill. 





* The names of Dunlop and of Collins, and of other worthies, both in Seotlatl 
and in England, need scarcely, at this period of temperance affairs, be alluded torn) 
they, already, stand conspicuous on the record of an honest fame. uel. 


» 
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whieh the Tradesmen contributed unnecessarily, as the Valuers of the Parish 
omen reed there would not be one re § out of employ if the land was 
ivated. ‘The loss of the Tradesmen was not confined to the rates 
sy paid; being much greater in the loss on the sale of Manufactured Goods, 
they would have had if this almost 5th part of the population of the parish 
had’ been allowed to work for the farmers, or been encouraged to rent Land for 
their. own maintenance at spade husbandry, as one has done, who has conse- 
quently saved the parish 13/. since Michaelmas. In reference to the rental it 
appears that out of 4 Overseers for the ensuing year, though they rent upwards of 
10001, only. one possessed an inch of land, and he tas only 8/. a-year to sink in 
value, as rates rise. Thus the reason is apparent of the go pains these 
great farmers take to persuade Magistrates of the waste which might be committed 
by Tradesmen. Whether equally successful in other places may easily be ascer- 
tained by requesting two of the Resident Proprietors to make a Return thus— 





The total rental of the Parish of is £ the amount of the last 
year’s Poor Rates —s. —d. in the Pound. 
Owns as rated. Rent as rated. 
Ist. — 
9d, ditto 
3d, ditto | 
4th. ditto | | 








what they own it will be seen to what amount they are interested in reduci: 
the 3 sid by what they sent, it will be seen how much they are interes 
inincreasing the fund which saves their own Capital in the payment of Wages. 
Js*it not under such influence that the Poor Law Conmmissioners act, in at- 
tempting to’ scotch, not to kill the snake? Surely this is a useless step, whilst 
power remains to seize its prey. Whereas it would be most easy to remove an evil 
thatis the mere creature of Law, by changing the word Occupier for Proprietor, 
asin Scotland, where rents are well paid, and no hands are out of employ; by 
Heritors being allowed to modify the aliments they alone furnish, for the tenants 
heteacknowledge they do not furnish ; the vast sums they pay having been allowed 
inthe rent before they entered on their farms. . 
Enquiries addressed to Mr. J. Stanr, East Bourne, Sussex, will be answered. 





NOVEL MODE PROPOSED FOR TAKING ACCURATE LISTS OF 
DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Sin, Croydon, April, 1834. 
Presuming, from the Report of the Committee on this subject, that 
there is a difficulty in obtaining a correct and expeditious List of Voters on @ 
Division of the House of Commons, allow me to submit a simple method of ac- 
quiring a fair printed List as readily as the names can be audibly called over ; 
and, as this mode would afford any number of copies, it would prevent the vas | 
errors that now occur in public reports, and consequently do away withthe od 
to which members are now subject in consequence of being wrongly 
which is often to the extent of representing them as voting in direct Opp 
to pepledges made by them to their constituents. “a aaepe 
method I beg to suggest is very simple, and I will describe it’s concisely 
as possible. Let there ian alphabetical ist of the whole of thé Members of 
the divided into two parts, placed in a frame about the size éf a common 
toilet-glass. Let the first part of de List (say to K) be placed on the left hand 
side, and the other on the right, at the distance of about two feet from each other. 
Let there be horizontal grooves from each name, in which the name ‘would slide. 
these grooves let there be placed a small sliding stamp, in types, of each mem- 
'$name, in an inverted position.. In the centre of the two Lists, let there be 
at pala groove for the fixed type to fall into; and so contrived 
#8 allow the name, when moved into it, to fall below the horizontal grooves, to 
ing any other type. 
ant mie might’be placed in the centre of the house, for the better:hearing of 
to direct it, and ona division, the names should be called out 
Two persons standing at the frame should then move the name when 






* 
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called out, which would force the type into the perpendicular groove, unfil 
whole should be called over. The type then to be made secure, the 
groove drawn out, the printers’ ink passed over it, put under a press, ¢ 
instant a correct List of the Division would be obtained and printed, 
could be multiplied to any extent required. | 
I beg to submit the above observations to your consideration, and: sho} 
think the plan practicable you will, perhaps, submit it to the notice of § 
ingenious. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
W.G, 
e admire the ingenuity of the plan proposed by our Corres 
PS we readily give it plicit). But a doubt its practicability, ra 
the House is already too small for the accommodation of its members; and 
framework or apparatus, wherever placed, would only increase the evil, Ty 
names could be written with sufficient rapidity by any skilful short-hand wie 
as fast as they could be called out, and when thus obtained could be multipied 
with sufficient speed by hand for the press.—Eprror. } 





MOTIONS DEFERRED. 

Reuser ror THe Poursn Exrves.—Mr. Buckingham.—While we write this, mo 
not know the issue of the discussion on the motion of Mr. O’Connell ; but itiph 
lieved that it will extend even to Thursday evening ; in which case the motion fora 
Address to the Crown on behalf of the Polish Exiles, fixed for that evening, will 
come what is called a “ Dropped Motion,” and cannot be brought on until somedtie 
open day, of which the previously crowded state of the Order Book presents lite 
no hope till June or July, if even then. 


Drunxenness.—Mr, Buckingham,—Select Committee, to inquire into the ineteu» | 


of drunkenness, and the best means of preventing its further spread, deferred fim 
Tuesday, 20th of May, till Tuesday, 27th of May; the former day being Whitm 
Tuesday, the House does not sit, 

Copyricnt Acr.—Mr. Buckiogham,—Bill to repeal so much of the Act 54 Geo, Il, 
commonly called ‘‘ The Copyright Act,” as enjoins the delivery of eleven r 
every Book and Volume for the eleven Public Libraries therein mentioned, 
only one Copy tothe British Museum, deferred from Tuesday 17th June, till 
24th June, to give precedence to Sir Samuel Whalley’s motion on the Ballot, # 
was otherwise without an opea day. 














DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


MINORITY of 84, 
Tellers included, who, on the 2ist of April, voted for Colonel Evans's clause foe 
taking the vote by ballot in the borough of Hertford. 





Aglionby, H. A. Fenton, J. Locke, W. Seale, Colonel, 
Attwood, T. Ferguson, SirR. Lloyd, J. H. Sinclair, G, 
Baines, E. Fitzgerald, T. Lynch, A. H. Scholefield, J. 
Barnett, C. J. Fitzroy, Lord Mexnbsa, H. Stanley, E. J. 
Biddulph, R. Fleming, Admiral Mullins, F. W. Sullivan, R. 
Bellew, R, M. Gaskell, D. Ord, W. H. Tennyson, C. 
ish, T. Godson, R. O'Connell, C. Throckmorton, R, 
Blake, M. J, Grote, G. O'Connell, Morgan Tooke, W. 
Blackburne, J. Gully, J. Parrott, J. Torrens, Colonel 
Bouverie, Capt. Hall, B. Pease, J. T yates C, J. K 
Briggs, R. Herdy, J. Penleaze, J. incent, Sir F, 
Brotherton, J. Hill, M. D. Phillpotts, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Buckingham, J.S, Hodges, L. Philips, M. Wallace, R. 
Clay, W, Hutt, W. Potter, R. Warburton, H. 
Chaytor, Sir W. Hyett, W. H. Pryme, G, Wason, R, 
Chichester, J. P. B. Jacob, E. Rider, T. Watkins, J. L. Vs 
Dawson, E, Jervis, J. Rotch, B. Waterpark, 
Divett, E. Kemp, T. R. Roche, D. Wigney, L. N. 
Dykes, F. L. B. Keppell, Major, G.T. Ruthven, E. Wil »G. 
Etwall, R. Langdale, Hon C. Ruthven, E. 8. Williams, 
Faithfall, G, Lister, E. C. Russell, Lord “el 





Ts.iLens.——Evans, Colonel,—— Bulwer, E. L, vil 
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MINORITY OF 12, 
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the 18th of April, voted against the Grant to 
Taler included, who, on * Callers. against Maynooth 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Paertbal, Si 


Lefroy, A. Mandeville, Lord _ Sinclair, G. 
Lefroy, T. Perceval, Colonel Verner, Colonel 
Lowther, Colonel Plumptte, J. 

Tztien.——Johnston, A. 





MAJORITY OF 187, 


Tellers included, who, on the 17th of April, voted for the admission of Di in 


Briggs, R. 
Briscoe, J. I. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton 


Buckingham, J, S. 

Bulwer, E. L. 

Buxton, F. 

Calvert, N, 

Carter, B, 

pe Lord 
yley, Sir G. 

Col E. 8. 

Chaytor, Sir W. 

Chichester, J. B, 

Childers, J. 

Clay, W. 

Clive, C, B, 

Codrington, Sir E. 

Crawley, S. 

Curteis, H, B. 

Dawson, E. 

Dundas, Captain 


ws J. H. 
Hay, Colonel L, 
Barron, H. W, 
Barry, G.S, 
Butler, Hon. J. 
Clements, Lord 
Don, O’Conor 


the Universities. 
ENGLAND. 


Divett, E. Littleton, Hn, E, J. Scrope, T. 
Ebrington, Viscount Locke, W. Sheppard, T. 
Ewart, W. Lumley, Lord Smith, V. 

Ellis, W. Lushington, Dr. Spankie, R, 
Fazakerly, J, N. Mangles, J, Spencer, Hon, Capt. 
Fellowes, H.A. W. Majoribanks, S. Stanley, E, J. 
Fenton, J, Marshall, J. Stanley, Rt. Hn. E. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. Milton, Viscount Staunton, Sir G, 
Fort, J. Monckton, Hon. H. Staveley, T..K. 
Gaskell, D. Morpeth, Viscount Stewart, T. M. 
Gisborne, T, Morrison, J. Strickland, Sir G, 
Gordon, R. Mosley, Sir O, Stuart, Lord D. C. 
Graham, Hon. Sir J. North, F. Strutt, E. 

Grant, Rt. Hon. C. Ord, W. Tancred, H. W. 
Grant, R. Palmer, C, F. Taylear, W, 

Grey, Sir G. Parker, J. Thomson, Rt. Hn, P. 
Gronow, Captain _ Parrott, J. Todd, J. R. 
Handley, Major Pease, J. Tooke, W, 

Hawes, B Pelham, Hon. C. A. Torrens, Golonel 
Heathcote, J. Penlease, J. S. Tower, C, 

Hill,M. D. Pepys, Sir C. Trelawney, Sir W. 
Hodges, T. L. Peter, W. Tynte, C. J. K. 
Howard, P. H. Potter, R. ernon, Hon. G, 


Howard, Colonel R. Philips, M. Vincent, Sir F, 


Howick, Viscount Phillpotts, J. Vivian, J. H. 
Hume, J. Pinney, W. Wilbraham, G. 
Hutt, W. Polter, J. Wigney, I. N. 
Hyett, W. H. Rice, Hon. T. S. Wilks, J, 
Jervis, J. Richards, J. Williams, Colonel 
Kennedy, J. Rickford, W. Wood, G. W. 
King, E. B. Ridley, Sir M.W. Wood, C, 
Lambton, H. Rolfe, R. M. Walter, J. 
Laboucbere, H. Romilly, J. Warburton, H, 
Langdale, Hon.C. Romilly, E. Warre, J. A. 
Langston, J. H. Russell, Lord J. | Ward, H.G. 


Lemon, Sir C, 
Lefevre, C.S. 


Russell, C. Watkins, J. L. V. 
Russell, Lord C. J. Wason, R, 


Lennard, Sir T. B. Sandford, E. Wedgewood, J. 
Lennard, T. B. Scott, Sir C. Whitmore, W. 
Lister, E. Sebright, Sir J. Whalley, Sir S. 
Young, G, F. 
SCOTLAND. 
Johnston, A. Oliphant, L. Sinclair, G. 
M'‘Kenzie, S, Oswald, J. Wallace, R. 
LRELAND. 
Evans, G. Martin, J. Ruthven, E. 8, 
French, F. O’Callaghan, Hn. C. Ruthven, E. 
Hill, Lord M. O’Connell, M. Stawell, Colonel 
Lambert, H. O’ Reilly, W. Talbot, J. 
Lynch, A, H. Perrin, L, Vigors, N. A. 
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Bankes, W. 
Baring, A 
Baring, F. 
Bell, M. 
Blackstone, W. 
Brudenell, Lord 
Bruce, C 


Chetwynd, Captain 


Clive, R 
Darlington, Lord 
Duffield, T. 


out of 


Adams, E, H. 
Aglionby, H. A, 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Baines, E. 
Baldwin, Dr. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barron, Ww. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bewes, T. 
Bish, T. 
Blackney, W. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blamire, Ww. 
Bowes, J. 
Briggs, R. 


Brockleburst, a 
Brotherton, J. 


Buckingham, J. S. 


Bulwer, E. L. 
Butler, Hon. P. 
Cayley, E.S. 
Cayley, SirG. 
Chapman, W. L. 


Clay, W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 


Daimeny, Lord 
Dashwood; G. H. 
Davies, Col. 
Divett, E. 

Ellis, W 

Evans, G. 

Evans, Col. 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing. J. 
Faithfull, G. 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


MINORITY OF 46, 


Tellers included, who, on the 17th of April, voted against the AAmition of 
senters to the Universities. 


Egerton, W. 
Estcourt, T. 
Feilden, W. 
Finch, G. 
Gaskell. J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 


Grimston, Viscount 


Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, Hon. T. 


Lefroy, A. 
ince. Lord 
Lopez, Sir R. 
Manners, Lord R. 
Neale, Sir H. 
Nichol, J. 
Norreys, Lord 





Ryle, T. ; 

Somerset, Lord, 

Stanley, E, 

Trevor, G, R, 

Tyrell, Sir J, 

Vv vyan, Sir R. 
hitmore, T. ¢, 


Peel, Rt. Hon. Sir R."Wood, Colonel 


Pigott, R. 
Perceval, Colonel 


Herries, Hon. J. C. Ross, C. 
Teriens.——lInglis, Sir R.——Goulburn, Rt, Hon. H, 





MINORITY OF 141, 
Teller included, who, on the 2ist of April, voted against the paying 250,00. 


Fellowes, Hon. N 
Fenton, J, 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fielden, J. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzgerald, T. 
French, F. 
Fryer, R. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fitasimon, N. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gisborne, T. 
Godson, R 
Grote, G. 
Guest, J. J. 
Gully, J. 

Hall, B. 
Handle or 
Harvey 4 te A 
Hewkiva J. H. 
Hodgson. J, 
Hudson, T. 
Hutt, W. 
Hyett, W.H,. 
Hh, M. D. 
Ingham, R. 
James, W. 
Jacob, E. 
Jervis, J. 
Kemp, T. R, 
Kennedy, J. 
Lambton, H. 


Langdale, Hon. C. 


Leech, J. 


Lister, E. C. 


Lioyd, J. H. 

Locke, W. 

Lynch, A. H. 
artin, J, 


Molesworth, Sir W, 


Nagle, Sir R, 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, C, 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Connor, F, 
O'Dwyer, A. C. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Oliphant, L 


Oswald % R. 
Parrott, J. 


“Pease, J. 


Philips, M. 
Pinney, W, 
Potter, R. 
Pryme, G. 
nm ae b 
ippon, C. 
Rokeae G.R. 
Roche, Ww. 
Roche, D. 
Roe, J. 
— _ . 
Romilly, E 
Ronayne, D. 
Russell, ‘Lord C. 
Russell, W. C. 
Ruthven, E.S. 
Ruthven, E. 


Te.tter.——Hume J. 


Wynn, Cc. 
Young, T. 


the Land-Tax in lieu of the Church-Rates. 


Staveley, J, K, 
Stewart, J. 
Strutt, E. 
Sullivan, R. 
Sharpe, Genera 
Scholefield, J, 
Sheil, R. L. 
Seale, Colonel 
Smith, Hon. R, 
Tennyson Re. Hat, 

hom ; 
Todd YR 
Tooke, W. 
‘Torrens, Colonel 
Trelawney, W, 
Turner, W. 
Tynte, C.J.K. 
Talbot, J..H, 
Vernon, G, 
Vigors, N.A. 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir 
Later, Ww. 
Wigney, N. 
Wilks. J . 
Williams, W. 
Ww illiams, 


Wood, Alderman 
Yelverton, Has 





*,* Several Communications have been received, and will appear at the oa 
opportunity. 





C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand. 





